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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



In sending a Second Edition of this work 
into the world, the Author has great sa- 
tisfaction in announcing the very favour- 
able reception the first has met with: 
not so much because it may have served 
to gratify or benefit himself, as because 
it is a convincing proof that men are be- 
ginning to observe how defective the 
general management of Timber is, and 
hence are disposed to receive any infor- 
mation which has a tendency to improve 
it. 

As care had been taken, in the first in- 
stance, not to disseminate crude opinions, 
so the increased experience of two years 
has presented the author with little that 
seemed to require correction, except a 
few inaccuracies, and some trifling errors 
of the press. The additions, which are 
chiefly explanatory, will be found among 
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the notes ;^^hftd -they been large, he 
should have thought it right to print them 
separate, to accommodate former pur- 
chasers; and should they ever become 
so, he means to pursue that course. 

Tot the present, his leisure ' ik almost 
exclusively devoted to the repriiiting *6f 
The Profitable Planter, with latgfe ^dddf- 
tions— which has been long prohiiy^ci, 
t)u t mudh longer called for^j and delS^yed, 

principally oh account of the present 

• •• • •" 'f. 

work. If to furnish a book, no bthejf- 
wise valuable than to sell, had bee iithe 
height of the author's ambition, that might 
have been easily gratified long ago : but 
net such is the fact ; he feel's his Reputa- 
tion and Interest equally concerned to 
produce what will hG^lsoextehsiveli/ 
useful. 

'Uijder these impressions it is probable, 

~. •». ■.■»■•■•. 

that at some future period, he 'in ay give 
his ideas upon the Principles andPfaqtice 
of Ornamental or Landscape gardening. 
At present, however, he has no leisiire 
te do justice to his own ideas; nor, in-' 



ideed, does the present moment seem the 
'most favourable, as two authors, greats at 
least in pretensions, have lately volun- 
teered their services, as teachers of this 
delightful science ; and some time must 
elapse, before the public can be pro- 
perly apprised of their real merits. If. 
it should prove that, instead of ascer-- 
taining and fixing the Principles of the 
Art, they have merely talked about them ; 
and that they have left the Practice, not 
only unimproved but witouchedj then the 
public, sensible of such deficiencies, may 
he suppcMsed duly to appreciate more 
substantial instructions. 

Alike urvknown to the Society of Arts 
and their secretary, the author thinks 
himself lionoured in . being enabled to 
publish the annexed documents. 

Society of ArtSy S(c. Addphi^ 
Sir, ' LondoTiy Oct. 30th. 180«, 

The Society for the F^ncouragemcnt of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, have directed me to 
return you their thanks, for the present of your valu- 
able and useful publication, called the Fokest Pruner. 



I have read it with great pleasure, and think it ir^itl 

be productive of very considerable advantages to all 

persons, who follow your instructions* 

Your treatise is carefully deposited in the Society V 

Library, and has met with much attention. I am^ 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Charles Taylor, Sec. 
Mr. William Pontej/^ 

Huddersfield, Yorkshire* 

Extractfrom the Preface to the 24/A Vol. of the Trans^ 
actions of the Society of ^rts, Mc. page 8, publish- 
ed in Feb. 1 807. 

'^ The mischief and damage arising to plantations 
in general, from a bad system of pruning, or neglect, 
induced the late public-spirited Duke of Bedford to 
direct a series of experiments to be made, at his ex- 
pence,by W, Pontey, of Huddersfield, on his extensive 
plantations in the neighbourhood of Woburn. Mr^ 
Pontey has shewn great industry and judgment in his 
selection of specimens, and in the clear detail relative 
to pruning Forest Trees, which he has communicated 
in a publication, entitled the Forest Pruner, presented 
by him to the Society.'*, 

" This system has been pursued by Mr, Salmon, 
agent to the present Duke of Bedford, under his 
Grace's auspices, and confirmed by his certificate, as 
noticed in the present volume. We are happy to add, 
it is continuing with spirit under his Grace's particular 
protection and attention." 



TO HIS GRACE 



THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, 



MY LORD, 

However patronage may be made to 
serve unworthy purposes, it has frequently been 
beneficial, both to authors and the public, by 
stamping a consequence and currency upon 
what is, in itself, useful. — Had a doubt been 
entertained whether Rural Science required such 
an addition as the present performance, so far 
from your Grace's patronage being requested, 
the book itself would not have appeared. 

How much the example and influence of 
your illustrious Brother and Predecessor added 
to the improvement of almost every branch of 
Rural Economy, the faithful pen of History will 
record ; — nor will it be forgotten, that the im- 
provement of Timber was an object of his soli- 
citude.— To have been deputed, by him, to 
supeqntend that object, will always be consider- 



ed, by myself, as the highest honour, and next 
to it, that of being continued by your Grace in 
the same appointment. 

The example of a Character which will ever 
be dear to this kingdom and mankind, the situa- 
tion of your own Timber trees, — ^your stake in 
the country, with the allowed distinction of be- 
ing the hereditary Patron of Rural Science^ all 
seem to claim, from your Grace, a steady per- 
severance in the honourable and beneficial path 
of improvement ; as it must not only have a 
tendency to check the present increasing scarci- 
ty, but to shew what improvement Timber is 
capable o^ generally; — and, moxt particularly ^ 
the real properties of that unjustly degraded 
part of it — English-grown Firs. 

I am, my Lord, 

Your Grace's 

Most obedient humble servant, 

William Pontey, 



Huddersfieldf 
Dec. 16, 1805. 



PREFACE. 



XV 



"As the author has, for many years, devoted 
a great proportion of his time to'jnvestigating 
'^ branch of Rural Sciepce, hitherto much neg- 
lected, though equally connected with indivi- 
dual and the National Interest,he thinks himself 
entitled to that protection which it would be 
injustice to refuse,-— namely, not to be titcoit- 
siderately classed with a description of writers, 
who send books into the world, much better 
calculated for sale than use. 

Presuming this to be granted, the reader i* 
informed]^ in return, that if he expect the fol- 
lowing sheets to be principally composed of 
Theories, or to furnish little more than his 
library can already afford, he will be equally 
disappointed. — In this, however^ the writer 
Takes no credit ; for, so far from highly apprecia- 
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ating the value of what he could gather from 
books, apart olrtbe menttifbis^pwn (if such it 
have,) is in demonstrating the absiirdity, the in- 
utility, and even the baneful tendency of much 
which they furnish, un^iir the imposing name 

6f INSTRUCTIONS. 

la ShepiiDalt Of rie\j^, boltfts MVe feeisii- lise^ 
fill ; hy giVib^ M^^ of\ifhdii iris haoWn of 
tftfe ctilllvatibii of *^i<h1«Jr dn&ot )ivh centuries 

oilily 6fh)odgmefnifr«3^iti(rreaele titatr know^ 

If We^ Weri^ itid^tf, tSlSt Bj^ i?atiire^ iir a 
riittttW, ^w^h itw6u!a bei^uitifei^; if nbt im- 
pious, to attempt i& alter; as ikiint authors 
have gravely asserted, then might we say to 
Ihiprovemfdrt, ** Htem shill thy proiM efiorts 
'^Ve stayed:''— TWb ^otittht, However, bfetrays 
kh exttifeme rgtiOrtoce of tlifc HbtUrdl and dcci- 
dtntal i6xxiis in Vtrtiich ti^ees are every whett 
fdund; ai tto liiikiii the chain of Viatufe aj)- 
pears more suSccfptible of Improvement by C^ 
tivatnxti. Should^ however^ a rfiml/t of this 



important fact remain, a glance at the Frontis* 
picce,(the forni of which tree has been improved 
by culture,) must eflfectually remove it. 

The leading object of this performance has 
Been to ascertain bow far the progress of na- 
ture could be traced with certainty ; so as to 
furnish an f^/ierrin^rt^/e, for improving the form, 
increasing the weight, and preventing the de- 
fects of Timber Trees. If this point have, for- 
tunately, beeii established, there cannot be any 
^eat failure in the subordinate ones ; as they 
are (technically speaking) no other than the 
branches of the same tree. 

The Plates will, it is presumed, considerably 
facilitate the understanding of the subject- 
To the Engravers, the ingenious Messrs. But- 
t£RWORTH8of Lccds, the author fccls consi- 
derable obligations,for their masterly execution 
of the subjects, supposed u^LtVLml^ and their very 
striking and correct delineation of suck is are 
really so. 

In the execution of 4k work, the author has 
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no other claims to superiority, than what have 
been afforded by industry, opportunity, and an 
uncommon degree of attachment to the subject, 
But simple means are not always the least ef- 
fectual ; and the country has much to regret, 
that no public proof has yet appeared, of simi- 
lar means having been used by others. 

r 

The doubts, which rest upon the minds of 
most men, both in regard to the propriety of 
cultivating Timber, dnd the methods to be em- 
ployed, are the best proofs of the necessity for 
investigation. On a subject of such importance, 
the uncertainty of public opinion [s equally 
detrimental and disgraceful. It is against such 
uncertainty that the present effort is principal- 
ly directed. If the author have furnished ma- 
terials or evidence sufficient to distinguish be- 
tween truth and error, he has done his duty ; 
and, whatever may be the event, as to the pre^- 
sent generation, posterity will remember the 
effort with gratitude. 



.I'.S^-. ^ .. . ^« 



THE 



FOREST PRUNER 



1 PE present is an age of improvement : 
so says the concurrent testimony of every 
person of observation, who has attended 
to the recent and amazing advances in dif- 
ferent sciences ; such as Agriculture, Me- 
chanics, Chemistry, &c. &c. — nor can we 
consider those obj ects without being struck 
with the astonishing powers of the human 
mind, when stimulated to pursue particu- 
lar objects. — ^The genius and enterprising 
spirit of the present period, aided by libe- 
ral patronage, have, ip numerous instances, 
effected what, in times past, would have 
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been considered as the visionary schemes 
of a disordered imagination ; — as matters 
improper to be attempted, because, in 
themselves, impossible. 

In descending from general to particu- 
lar objects, it is gratifying to notice the 
successful exertions which have, for seve- 
ral years, been made in the improvement 
of the soil. — Agriculture, in all its 
branches, advances with rapid step, while 
an object iso nearly allited td it as the iiii- 
provemerit of TlMBEfc remains nearly, 
if riot absolutely, statiohary.^^The objects 
of Horticulture too, (its other kiiidted 
science,) afe stiidied with every possible 
degree 6f attehtioh ;— eV6ti biir Mush" 
rooms Are teiided With a Hurse's da^re ;-^ 
whilelheOAk, the pride of our woods, 
the chitef material of OUt naVy, and, coti- 
sequehtly, the Bulwark of oar Country, 
is left to fhritfe or rot hy chance ; unliefed- 
€d, if riot forgotten ! 
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That the quantity of Timber, in this 
island, keeps constantly upon the de« 
crease, is certainly a very old, and not less 
common observation, and such a one as, 
I think, no person of experience and ob* 
servation will pretend to dispute; the 
rapid increase in the value of the article, 
and the large quantities imported, seem 
evidence sufficient to ascertain the fact. 
Nevertheless, of late, I have observed, 
with some degree of national pride, that 
such importation must, in a reasonable 
time, receive a considerable check, pro- 
vided the exertions which have prevailed 
among out planters, be continued *; and 
followed up by the necessary attention to 
Pruning. 

* ■ It being an indisputable fact, that, for the last 
tbrae or four years, Planting has increased astonish* 
iogly, in most parts of the united kingdom, we are 
authorized from thence to conclude, that the number 
of Thnber Trees is increasing, will increase, and nev^r 
more {hy the friends of Britain J be materially dimi^ 
nishetL 
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To suppose, that, when a tree is esta- 
blished in the ground, the planter's care 
is ended, is an error equally common and 
pernicious ; for it ought never to be for- 
gotten, that a man may understand the 
planting of a tree, while he is totally ig- 
norant of its culture ; though both are 
essential to the planters ultimate suc- 
cess. Indeed the former may now be 
said to be, in some degree, common ; — 
every gardener knows something of it, 
and every planter more ; — it is also found 
diffused in books, so. far, as he that reads 
with attention, may be able to practise 
with some tolerable degree of success. 
But is that the case with the latter ? — I ap- 
prehend not. Hence the necessity of in- 
vestigating the subject; when it will pro- 
bably appear, that the scarcity of such 
knowledge is, in a considerable degree, 
the true cause of the scarcity of timber. 
Certain it is, that nature has been abun- 
dantly bountiful to us, ii^ regard to the 
production of Trees ; and our wants 
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call loudly upon us, to improve that boun- 
ty to the utmost : — therefore the inquiry 
is indeed important, Where shall we find 
the mUch needed instruction ? 

It is now many years since the subject 
struck my mind, in the manner above 
stated; the consequence of which was, 
that books were resorted to in the first 
place ; — there, however, I experienced 
nothing but perplexity and disappoint- 
ment; as scarcely any two of them a* 
greed in one opinion. However, it soon 
was evident that little assistance was to 
be expected from that quarter, as no wri- 
ter, that fell in my way, seemed to have 
studied the subject sufficiently to assign 
a satisfactory reason for his own practice. 
From books I naturally turned to men, 
(woodmen,) and with much the same sort 
of success. Their practice, it is true, did 
not materially contradict each other; 
but to me, at least, it seemed that they 
Vere all at variance with Reason and Na- 
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twt. The point indeed was soon so ob- 
vious, that, rejecting the two former sets 
of instructors, I had recourse to Reason 
and Nature only : — from which sources 
alone have been collected all I know, 
with any tolerable degree of certainty up- 
on the subject. 

However, though neither 'Book^ nor 
Mtn have been serviceable in elucidating, 
still it is confessed, they have thrown 
considerable difficulties in the way of di&. 
cussing the subject. Mens minds are ge- 
nerally prejudiced in favour of old esta- 
blished opinions; assertion from one 
quarter is equal to the same sort of argu- 
ment from another, — ^Therefore, before 
we can work cpnviction, we must resort 
to a better species of evidence; we must^ 
in fact, show the reader, by reasoning 
from what he already knows, on which 
side the truth lies. The JBooJfc of Nature 
is open, and we must study it attentive- 
ly ; otherwise we shall in vain expect the 
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int^lUg^t part of mankind to $t^(iy 
ours. 

To say that the opinions and practices 
of thi& bulk of mankind, in regard to the 
training qf timber, have beep hithertp 
generally erroneoi^s, may, and wilh tq ma? 
ny, appear » very hold assertion ; an4 
one for whicji we have n.o right to expect 
credit, (except we can give some proba- 
ble accouQit of the cause, or causes, why 
if, has so happened. — For ;t is not pre- 
tended but men are, in general, suffici- 
ently ready to adopt what makes clearly 
and indisputably for their Interest^ pro- 
vided the matter stand fully demon- 
strated ; which it mu^t be confessed has 
not been the case. Indeed, it appears, 
thajt the persons who have treated the 
subject, had but very slight ideas of its 
importance. Generally content with de- 
tailing ojd opinions, without examining 
^heir tendency, they have, hitherto, done 
little more thaij unsettje jraen's minds, 
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not only as to the method, but the expe- 
diency of Pruning at all. We adduce a 
few examples. 

Evelyn, the honest and eloquent advo- 
cate of planting, whose name can never 
be mentioned without the highest degree 
of respest, by any man who is attached to 
its interests, falls unluckily into the ge- 
neral error ; for though he extols Pruning 
highly, he is sometimes contradictory, 
and treats it in the detail too generally 
and loosely. 

It is of little use to tell a man totally ig- 
norant of such subjects, that it **is by the 
discreet leaving the Side Boughs in con- 
venient places, sparing the smaller, and 
taking away the bigger, that you may ad- 
vance a tree to what determined height 
you desire,"' (which is by far the best hint 
I have found in him or any author upon 
the subject;) as he advances no reason 
upon which it is founded. Indeed, if he 
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bad been aware of the reason for leav- 
ing the side-branches, he could not have 
inserted what immediately follows ; he 
says, " Thus bring up the leader, and 
when you would have that spread and 
break out, cut off all the side boughs^ and 
especially at midsummer, if you espy 
*' them breaking out^/' Here we have a 
sudden change of system, without any 
cause assigned, except that of making 
the top of the tree " spread and break 
out;'' which^to a man of experience, ap- 
pears the worst that could have been giv- 
en ; as he well knows, that nature per- 
forms that operation much better, without 
such interference ; and he knows, besides, 
that its immediate visible tendency would 
be, to create a necessity for the extra 
Midsummer-Pruning there mentioned, 
with other subsequent ones : — a very im- 
portant consideration ; for, if the business 
cannot be done without such attention, 
it will rarely be done at all. 

* Hunter's Evelyn's Silva, p. 473. 
4 
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We shall not here point out the emeeaU 
id bad tendency of the method, as that 
will come in, more properly, elsewhere ; 
but we may remark generally, however, 
that such directions, from such an author, 
could not fail to do immense mischief; 
for, as has been before intimated, if it 
were discovered that Evelyn had not hit 
upon a practicable and desirable method 
of training timber, it was natiiral to infer 
the matter impracticable in itsel^f, and 
hence generally neglected. 

It has been on all hands allowed, tha^^ 
as the advocate of planting, be was 
singularly successful. How much has 
his country to regret that he was not tibue 
same in regard to pruning ; as, in that 
case, the benefit must have been im-» 
mense. The different results may, howr 
ever, be very naturally accounted for: 
-—the former required only such argn-- 
ments as any man of abilities and obser^ 
vation might furnish ;— the latter, a de- 
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gree of experience, perfectly incompati- 
ble with his very numerous avocations.-^ 
That he erred, sometimes, creates no wa:^ 
prise ; but that he erred so seldom, is t|i|«- 
ly astonishing. 

It is highly probable, that, when wri» 
ting upon the foregoing subject, Evelyn 
was influenced by the opinion of jLaw** 
son, who wrote above two hundred years 
ago, and whom he quotes, at some 
length, with great commendation. In- 
deed, if Lawson's knowledge had been 
equal to his zeal, the whole would have 
been well applied. — We have, however, 
to observe, that the y^v^ title of his bookf 
(A New Orchard and GardeUy) implies, 
that Forest Trees were by no means a 
leading object with him; and his man^ 
2^er of treating the subject speaks stUI 
cnore decidedly to the point ; for his 
4urections, in regard to pruning fndt 
trees show clearly he had studied thai 
subject; but his method of training fo- 
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Test trees convinces us, that he had no 
lexperience in that branch. — His obset- 
vations, however, upon the state of the 
WoodSy and Timber Trees, at that time, 
were, no doubt, just, and unfortunately 
apply but too closely to what they are 
Tloar.-— — ^Two hundred years is a long. 
Very long period. They are past; and, 
in all that time, no improvement has been 
inade in the Woodman's art ! The fact is 
incontrovertible, let the disgrace rest 
*where it may. 

It should seem, that from the year 
1662, when Evelyn wrote his " Silva",^ 
to 1776, when Dr. Hunter republished it, 
with notes, nothing had appeared upon 
pruning, which attracted any considera- 
ble degree of public attention : for had it 
been so, the latter would scarcely have 
suffered such an important part of the 
subject to pass over without any note 
whatever. 
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We do not know whether this edition 
of the '^ Silva"' preceded or followed the 
book we have next to notice, as they 
both issued from the same press, in the 
isame year, namely, A Treatise on Plant-^ 
ingj Gardenings S^c. by J. Kennedy y Gar* 
dener to Sir Thomas Gascoigne^ Baronet* 
The author tells us, in his preface, " the 
^* instructions there given are the result 
^V of many years' experience ;'' which, pro* 
bably, may be very true, so far as applyr 
ing tQ any thing done within the garden 
walls ; but beyond them, we find no do- 
cuments sufficient to warrant the asser- 
.tion. For though experience does not al- 
ways lead men into the best methods, yet 
it will always enable them to correct 
gross mistakes. 

Suppose, for instance, we have trees 
planted six feet apart, and afterwards add 
an equal number to them, a person of no 
experience would suppose they would 
then stand at the distance ofthree feet; or 
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that each tree would occupy nine feet of 
surface. Suppose again, we have trees 
planted at three feet distance, and half of 
them thinned Out ; a person of the same 
stamp would suppose the remainder then 
to stand at six feet distance, or that each 
would occupy thirty-six feet of surface ; 
when in fact, the quantity, in both cases, 
would be just the same, namely a surface 
of eighteen feet.— —Such mistakes, how- 
ever, experience never fails to correct : it 
is quite sufficient that a man shall once 
in his life have either to plant or prune, 
in the ways mentioned, or any other, 
where the distances do not materially dif- 
fer, and he will find the result so far con- 
tradict his theory^ that he will be set 
right ; and it is next to impossibky he should 
ever afterwards forget it. 

Both these errors, our author has not 
tMily fallen into, but persisted in. We have 
noticed them in p^ 6, 7, 36, ST^ 97> and 
110, where they are asserted as facts, and 
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followed by a correspondibg chaih of rea- 
sbfeihg ; — but, the iasserted f Aets are fallse, 
i^onsequetitly the reasoning is itithotil 
foundation. 

It would be easy to add proofs in abun- 
dance, that, beyoild garden practice j our 
author had nO experience ; as within such 
limit all is <;ohsistent ; beyond it^ eVery 
thitig the reverse. For instance, thoiigh 
he directs a tolerable 'method of pruning^ 
forest trees, while they are very smalU yet 
for want of experience he supposes tkut me^ 
tkod would be attended with the necessity 
of a midsumnier-dressing, which certainly 
would liot be the case. He supposes, on 
the whole, that such trees would requi*^ 
two pruAings every year, whfen one in ttt^ 
^ears would be quite enough. Indeed, it 
is sufficiently plain that he was afraid of 
meddling with trees somewhat large ; cui, 
in sUch cases, he recommends pruning er- 
ther by leaving snagd^ or by leaving trees 
to frune therMdves; he toys, "P/i^ «* 
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" ten feet apart will do so:"— and all thiiJ 
we are to consider as experience ! The poet 
had an eye to something of the sort, when 
he said, 

" A little learning is a dangerous thing." 

We next come to the celebrated au- 
thor of Observations on the Diseases, De- 
feels, and Injuries of all Kinds of Fruit 
and Forest trees; with an Account of a 
particular Mode of Cure; — whose book, 
it is. true, has raised high expectations 
among a certain description of persons. 
Its title, as well as the table of contents, 
gives us reason to hope for important 
information, in regard to the Pruning 
of Forest Trees ; but, when we come to 
the point, " ^tis disappointment all!'—^ 
He tells us, indeed, much of his good 
wishes to the subject, and drops some 
loose hints, in regard to what has been 
the opinions ' and practice of others ; 
and sees, or thinks he sees, destruc- 
tion lurk behind, as the natural con- 
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sequence of them all, mean time he 
seems very shy in giving his own. Ulti-- 
mately it comes out, that,— r-" as a most 
" efficacious remedy to preveut the evils 
" that I have described, with all their de- 
" structive consequences, and to restore 
sound timber, where the symptoms of 
decay are already apparent, I confi- 
dently recommend the use of my Com?* 
^ position," &c. &c. — being part of a 
string of bold assertions, unsupported by 
any thing like the shadow of proof, but 
all tending to make his book appear ne- 
cessary to thousands, at the same time ta- 
citly denying the existence of what any 
one may see who will look, namely, the 
astonishing and successful exertions of 
simple nature^ in healing the wounds of 
trees. On such a conduct we may ob- 
serve, (for we cannot do less,) that if the 
writer really knew no better, his meddling 
with the subject was highly presumptu^ 
qus; but if the reverse, completely unjus- 
tifiable. 
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Should any dfte object to the forego- 
ing observations, as ill-naturedly pointed 
or tmnecessarj, to such we would observe^ 
that respect for the ashes of the dead can- 
not justify us in sacrificing the interests 
of the living, and, with them, our own in- 
tegrity. The advocate of Truth and JVa- 
ture is bound at once to oppose, and ex- 
pose, every doctrine which intrenches 
upon their just prerogatives ; because he 
is sure it is for the interest of the present^ 
as well as future ages, to have " the truth, 
" the whole truth, and nothing but the 
" truth,'" laid before them. 

The substance of what Mr. Forsyth 
has advanced, in regard to pruning forest 
trees, is briefly this : — No wound can be 
healed, effectually, except it be dressed 
with his composition. A sort of reason- 
ing highly detrimental to the interests of 
timber owners ; as no one that believes 
him xt'ill care to prune a single tree, much 
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more a great number ; the remedy being 
abundantly worse than the disease. 

Here the following question naturally 
presents itself: Can forest trees be pruned 
mthout damaging the timber ? — which 
may be satisfactorily solved, by consider- 
ing, how it comes to pass that we have 
any clean sound timber at all. — Nature, 
unassisted, certainly produces none of 
the former ; and according to Mr. For- 
syth, we can have none of the lattej: with- 
out using his composition; whilst fact$ 
prove we have a large quantity of both. 
Consequently, we may safely assert, in 
contradiction to all such cobweb argu- 
ments, that we are indebted to pruning^ of 
some sort^ for all the clean timber we have ; 
and that it is a safe operation, if properly 
performed. 

Much has been said concerning the ef- 
ficacy of the composition, that is truly 
wonderful ; language has been ransacked 
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to extol its merits, while of the thing itself- 
we have nothing certain. In the first 
place, we are directed to use no less than 
five ingredients, in certain proportions, 
without the addition of any liquid ;'then, 
in order to keep it moist and preserve its 
efficacy, we are directed to keep it co- 
vered with " urine of any kind f after- 
wards we are directed to " use it in a li- 
'^ quid state, or about the consistency of 
" thick paint," by mixing it with urine 
and soap suds : still we are not told what 
kind of urine is to be used. 

But after amusing his readers for 
twelve years, with accounts of the merits 
of his discovery ; in the Postcript to the 
Third Edition, the author informs the 
reader of another discovery^ which, he says, 
he has " recently made ; and which, as 
" being calculated to save time and la- 
" hour, may deserve attention/' (It 
would certainly have saved much of 
both, had he always been as cpnsiderate.) 
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He then goes on to inform us, in sub- 
stance^ that most of the labour liitherto 
bestowed in executing his directions, 
was labour in vain ; that the soap suds 
are useless; the sand unserviceable; the 
lime-rubbish a nuisance ; and both sorts 
of ashes merely capita mortua : and 
therefore the whole of these articles are 
quietly dismissed the service, and sent 
(pauper-like) to their proper settlement, 
the dunghill : and thus we have five of 
the seven of his wonder-workers sacri- 
ficed, at once, upon the altar of truth, 
while two only remain, — the sad memo- 
rials of the ruthless deed*!! 



* " I also avail myself of this opportunity," (says 
Mr. Forsyth) " to add a discovery which I have re- 
<' cently made; and which, as being calculated to 
<< save time and labour, may deserve attention. 

f* Instead pf paring away the bark, as had hereto- 
** fore been the practice, and covering the stem with 
'^ the composition ; I now merely forape off the loose 
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Seriously^ he has left fiothing in the 
composition capable of producing the ef- 
fects ascribed to it ; for whatever may be 
the virtues of cow-^dung and urine*, still 
the manner of application precludes them 
from operating to any beneficial purpose j * 
as the first or second heavy shower of rain 
must inevitably displace them complete- 
ly, when laid on of the consistence of 

** bark, and apply a mixture of ccfw-durig and urine 
*^ only J (made to the consistence of a thick paint) 
** with a painter*s brush, covering the stem carefully 
•* over. This softens the old scabrous bark, which 
** peels off during the following winter and springs 
** and is succeeded by a fine smooth new bark.". On 
which we need only to remark generally, that if such 
astonishing effects may really be produced by such tri- 
fling means' in this case, it would be similar in any 
other ; and thel'efofe, all the extra means '^ heretofore^* 
usedf were perfectly useless, 

* In the Preface to the First Edition, the author 
mentions Cow-Dung, as an article applied by others 
to the same purpose; and by hiaiself " but with very 
•* little success/' 
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paint) as directed ; and yet we are taught 
to believe, that this far-famed compositi- 
on, "when applied to Fruit Trees, has 
•* prevented further decay, excluded wet 
^* and moisture, restored vegetation, and 
^* increased fruitfulness, in such as were, 
•• apparently, barren and decayed. 

*^ When applied to Forest Trees, it 
•^ has restored them to soundness of tim- 
•* ber and healthful vegetation ; cover- 
•* ing, as it were, visible nakedness and 
" increasing decay, with fresh and vi- 
^ .*' gorous foliage : — It is of a soft and 
^* healing nature ; possesses an absorbent 
•* and adhesive quality ; and, by resist- 
** ing the force of washing rains, the con- 
** tractions of nipping frosts, and the 
*^ effects of a warm sun or drying winds, 
•^ excludes the pernicious influence of 
** a changeable atmosphere* /'-—In fine, 
the author expresses his belief, that 

♦ Second Edition, p.418— 419. 
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*• the discovery he has made and divttlg- 
" ed to the public, will facilitate the 
" good intentions of planters, to the 
" essential advantage of the British em- 
" pire." 
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Indeed, as the author modestly asserts, 
that the composition " seems to have the 
same effect on trees as a top-dressing of 
dung has on land* f we have nothing 
left to be surprised at, but the astonishing 
stupidity of persons of his own profession, 
' who are found, almost to a man, so ex- 
tremely faithless, that they never willing- 
ly adopt his practice ; nor does it appear, 

♦ Preface to the First Edition.-. ^Upwards of 

thirty years ago, Baron Vanbake invented and adver- 
tised a composition, a few pounds of which was to fer- 
tilize, or act as a, dunging for, an ^acre of land ; but 
after making a noise for a short time, and raismg high 
expectations among the credulous, it suddenly fell in- 

t9 disgrace for a very trifling fault. It was found 

to be useless. The reader will make his own ap- 

plica^bn. 
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that one solitary individual of them has as 
yet come forward, to certify a conviction 
of the usefulness of the composition. 

Under all the circumstances of the 
case, some persons may think the author's 
success (his principal certificate being a- 
bove suspicion,*) exceedingly difficult to 
account for. It is admitted that such 
certificate proves thB,t appearances were, in 
every respect, as there described ; but it 
certainly has not proved by what means 
they came to be so. — ^The application of 
a plaister, and the healing of a wound, do 
not go the length of proving that such 
plaister effected the cure. 

But while we admit such certificate to 
be above suspicion ; and likewise, that it 
bears evident marks of both the integrity 
and industry of the "very honourable per- 
sons'* who have signed it ; still, we can 

* Second Edition, page 449. 
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never admit, with the author, " that they 
>* were sekcted as being the most compe- 
" tent judges of the subject that could be 
" named in the kingdom*"' — because the 
document itself furnishes evident and 
abundant proof, that they were by no 
means conversant with the subject ; and 
therefore could not possibly distinguish, 
between appearances extremely common 
and such as were extraordinary : indeed, 
we do not find an attempt to discriminate 
between them. On the contrary, in eve- 
ry part, they seem to consider all the fa- 
vourable appearances exhibited, as en^ 
tirely of the latter sort. 

In speaking of forest trees that had 
been cut down, they tell us, *^ the uni- 
form result of these experiments ap- 
peared, that those stems to which the 
Composition had been applied, had shot 

* Preface to second Edition. 
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up into heftlthy, vigorous trees, in far 
less time than they could have con- 
ceived possible ; while those left to un- 
** assisted nature, had only produced ir- 
regular, unhealthy shoots, and were 
apparently in a state of decay/' On 
which we may shortly observe, that the 
gardener, the woodman, and even the 
hedger, well know, that such trees cut 
down (though left to " unassisted nature") 
seldom fail to shoot up most rapidly af- 
terwards ; and they know, also, that when 
they do not, it is occasioned by either a 
defect in the root, the soil, or maltreat- 
ment. 



What had happened to the trees that pro- 
duced only "irregular, unhealthy shoots,'' 
we know not ; but we know many ways* 



. * If it be asked what such ways are ; the answer 
is, they are already known ; (perhaps too well,) among 
Gardeners, and we do not choose to instruct mankind 
in the means of doing private mischief. 
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of producing such appearances, tiport 
trees whose roots are otherwise in a heal- 
thy state, lvith little trouble, and without 
the assistance of a second person : and it 
is impossible to mistake in regard to the 
good purpose such a striking contrast was 
ratended to serve. In fact, the only 
UNCOMMON APPEARANCE here, is, the 
state of these unhealthy, decaying trees. 

That " a tree cut down to the stump/' 
produces another, which at " six, seven^ 
or eight years growth, attains to a 
size and height which trees sown, or 
planted, seldom attain to in thrice the 
" time,'" is a fact extremely well known ; 
our reporters, however, attribute it to 
the efficacy of the composition only; 
and they do. the same in regard to the 
quality of the wood, formed in and upon 
the wounds of trees, when in a healing 
state ; they say, " we cut pieces of it out> 
and compared them with other pieces 
cut out of the original wood of the 
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*^aine trees j and after as accurate a 
" secreting and comparison as we were 
** enabled to make, we could not disco- 
^* ver any difference either in the colour 
" or texture :'' but certainly there is no- 
thing UNCOMMON in such an appearance; 
for it could not he otherwise^ unless the com- 
position had suspended the common ope- 
rations of nature, and introduced in their 
stead, methods of its own. In short, the 
above, with other previous and subsequent 
remarks, furnish abundant proof of our 
first position, viz. that the reporters were 
by no means conversant with the subject; 
and hence, with the best possible inten- 
tions, they have been led to impute ef- 
fects to wrong causes ; consequently the 
operations of nature are degraded, in 
proportion as the merits of the composi- 
tion are exalted. 

For the truth of the above observa- 
tions, we seriously appeal to the experi- 
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enc^ of erery person who has devoted 
much time to the subject; and to such 
as cannot be biassed by the opinions of o* 
thers, we would say, form your own, by 
carefully observing nature s " unassisted 
aperatians' in any wood, two or three 
years after it has been fallen* There you 
may see, not only how rapidly new 
trees rise from old stumps, where the 
soil is tolerably good, and proper atten* 
tion paid to displacing superfluous shoots; 
but likewise what astonishing exertions 
the same power makes in healing 
wounds, whether occasioned by branches 
taken off, (provided they are cut close,) 
or by the drawing or dragging out the 
timber. In the latter business, many a 
ghastly scar is inflicted, and yet they 
heal unnoticed; indeed it is the facili- 
ty with which the operation is attend- 
ed, that occasions it to be so little 
observed and known. In the subsequent 
pages, we shall have to treat somewhat 
largely upon the nature of wounds in 

3 
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forest ftees ; when, we trust, it will ap- 
pear to every Unprejudiced mind, that the j 
are a part of the creatioii which can 
verj seldom be benefited by means^^ 
Quackery*. 




* It will be observed, the foregoing obseirations 
^biefly to fbrest trees, as my present business is with 
them. — We may remark, however, in regard to fruit 
trees, that much of the same sort of reasoning willapply; 
thoughitisobviousthat the writer we have quoted under« 
stood the culture of the latter much better than that of 
the former ; still iiis merits, in regard to them, seem 
to hinge upon one circumstance : — he had attentively 
observed what ^^ unassisted nature'' could do, provid- 
ed obstructions were removed out of her way ; and 
these efforts, by a happy sort of dexterity, he all along 
exhibits as the effects of his composition. 

The powers of nature being thus impressed into the 
service, he then, very consistently, puts the practices of 
the trade into reqiu'sitiofif by representing himself (in 
many parts of his book, but more particularly under 
the head " Pears") as the inventor of cutting down 
fruit trees, in order to renew their strength and fruit- 
fulness; with how much truth, gardeners and nursery- 
meD can easily tell us* If such discoveries are to pass 
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As we do not conceive it necessary to 
notice the opinions of any other writers 
than such as are, in some degree, popu- 
lar, and who may be supposed to have 
influence with the public, we shall have 
to produce only another authority, viz. 
Nicol, the author of— The Practical 
Flanter, comprehending the Culture an^d 
Management of Planted and Natural Tim-- 



for NEW, we shall expect, by and by, some dashing 
genius to claim that excellent invention — ^the Plant- 
ing of Cabbages. 

Taking the whole together, I presume a very natu- 
ral answer is furnished to a very proper question, 
which has often been asked, viz. Why were not pro- 
fessional men employed to report upon the merits of 
Mr. Forsyth's discovery ? — the answer to which is, 
that such, having professional reputation at stake, most 
have been under the necessity of tracing effects up to 
their TRUE causes ; they must have known what was 
old or common both in nature and practice ; and there-* 
fore could not possibly have fuffered the author to 
avail himself of it as matter of New Discovery. 
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berj in every Stage of its Growth. — How 
WELL experience and observation had 
qualified him to perform the task thus im- 
posed upon himself, the following speci- 
men will in some measure evince. 
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He says, " It can never be proper to 
lop the branch of a Fir tree by the bole. 
" From the resinous juice which follows 
** the tool at any season of the year, all 
** wounds become, and continue to be, 
** blemishes. When it becomes neces- 
^* sary to remove a branch that is doing 
•* injury to plants around it, the best me- 
** thod is to shorten it back to the last 
*• pair of laterals or wings ; the remain- 
** ing part will soon decay, rot, and drop 

How soon it would decay, or how far 
such decay would affect the tree in growth, 
or the timber afterwards, or how such 

^ Nichd's Praaical Planter, Page 213. 

D 
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means were to remov6 the principal-* 
defect of English Fir Timber^ namely 
KNOTTiNEss,we are not told ; neither has 
he brought one single argument, or fact, 
in support of his notable assertion^ that 
" all wounds upon the hole^ injiicted at any 
" season^ become^ and continue to be^ ble- 
" mishes" 



As we shall have an opportunity erf 
examining the tendency of the very ex- 
traordinary sort of management here re- 
commended, we may pass it over for the 
present, with generally remarking, that 
such instructors are like Job's comfort* 
ere; finding us in a bad situation, they 
console, by assuring us it is hopeless^. 
It is for the reader to judge \\o\sf much 
we benefit by such consolations. 

The above information, however, in 
equally valuable with the author's discove- 
ry of a new method of growing bends for 
ship timber; which is, to cut off the head 
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and all the side branches of a tree but 
one, which he converts into a leader, not 
doubting that, in time, it will become a 
capital bendj for the ribs of a ship. Thus, 
in his rage for bends^ he evidently sup- 
poses that the course of nature will 
bend to establish his theory: — but not 
so, friend Nichol; she will certainly 
keep her own track, which is, constant- 
ly to bend her course towards the per- 
pendicular; and, therefore, long before 
a scantling would be produced large 
enough for the purpose, the bend would 
disappear; except a small curve at the 
base. 

His general method of pruning deci- 
duous trees is equally new and curious. 
(It is just the reverse of Lawson's. He 
directs us to cut off all the side branches ; 
Nichol, none :) and only wants the trifling 
epithet useful, to complete the climax. 
The sum and substance of it, in his OAvn 
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words, is this : " Nor is it necessary to 
exercise the knife muchy or lop a sin- 
gle branch by the bole, unless decay- 
ed, or broke by accident ; all that is 
necessary' (the reader will mark the ex^ 
pression,) " is shortening strong branches, 
" such as in any considerable degree 
** seem to cope with the stem. And this 
** must be persevered in, so long as the 
^, intention is to produce straight timber*/^ 
He does not use the word ckan, and 
there seems peculiar propriety in the 
omission, as the method he has pointed 
out, though tedious in the extreme, would 
never teach us how to produce a foot of 
the article ; and, as to length of stem, we 
find no instructions how to obtain so de- 
sirable a property, except shortening the 
branches, and then leaving them to 
" decay^ rot^ and drop off,' deserves the 
iiamet 



* Page 1 W, 
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Of platstering and smoothing wounds^ 
oiir author is a decided advocate, yet we 
will venture to assert^ that whoever fol* 
lows his directions on this head imphcitly, 
must spend much gwd Time and Tar in 
vain. 



The det^led consequences of such me- 
thods will be considered in their proper 
places, our object here, being chiefly to 
exhibit the discordant opinions of diffe** 
rent authors. 



From the foregoing we gather, that the 
opinions of writers upon the subject, to a 
very late period, may rather be said to be 
founded on floating ideas than on fixed 
principles ; and that such must rather re-* 
tard than forward the business of improve- 
ment. We shall leave them for the pre- 
sent, and advert briefly to the importance 
of the subject. 
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That the good husbandry of timber isl 
an object of national, as well as individu- 
al importance, cannot be doubted. 'The 
ways in which it contributes to our com- 
forts and convenience are so many, that 
it would* be equally impossible and use- 
less to recount them. While considered 
merely as an article of property, it is 
difficult to say, what other species keeps 
so constantly upon the advance, in va- 
lue; independent of the increase, in 
quantity. Considered in another light, 
trees give a particular sort of dignity, or 
consequence to an estate; such as are 
well wooded rarely missing to find pur- 
chasers: which prove? that, as matter 
of ornament, their value is incalculable. 
A single tree may be highly valuable in 
a threefold point of view, namely, for 
shelter, ornammt, and use. And it hap- 
pens not unfrequently that, in particular 
situations, its ideal may exceed its real 
value, in a tenfold degree. In fact, taste, 
which may be said to be founded only 
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upoa the fashion of the day, in many 
things, is always, in a great measure, sta- 
tionary in regard to trees ; as we find very 
few persons indeed who do not feel pleas- 
ed with them ; many, it is true, Avitliout 
knowing why; and therefore we may 
venture to assert, that taste, in this in- 
stance, is founded upon reason and na- 
ture. 

If such then be the uses and import- 
ance of trees, surely their culture de- 
serves our best attention. If, by expend- 
ing a few pence, we could cause an oak 
stump to produce more and better tim- 
ber in twenty-five years, than it would 
otherwise do in forty ; and if, by slight 
attention, we could not only increase the 
stature, but improve the form of trees in 
general, and prevent the premature dc- 
ca}' of a great proportion of the finest 
oaks in the kingdom, it would be ad- 
mitted that some good was likely to 
be done. 
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The importance of the subject will ap-?- 
pear in a still more striking point of 
view, by considering the present state of 
our timber, its common defects^ with 
their causes^ and eofisequences, in the fol-r 
lowing order: generally reserving, to 
prevent repjetition, the method of ma«^ 
nagement applicable to each, to be treat- 
ed upon under the general head of 
Pruning. 

1. Knottjncss. 

2. Rottenness and boUowness. 

3. Withered or decayed tops. 

4. Short stem^, with thick branching head^. 

5. Shaken timber, or wind shakes. 

6. Trees ivy bound, &c. 

To assist the reader in understanding 
what we shall advance under the fore- 
going heads, it will be necessary previ- 
ously to explain, in some degree, the 
course of the sap, or the manner in which 
a tree is fed and increased. A great deal 
of discussion has taken place among phi- 
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losopfaen, about the motion of the sap 
generally, and still Mme difference of 
opinion prevails ; yet, I conceive, that part 
of the subject, which more particularly 
applies to the present purpose, is so far 
obvious, that the attentive observer may 
sufficiently satisfy himself on that head. 

If a tree were principally fed either by 
the means of vessels in the wood or pith, 
or both, (as some have contended,) the 
bark might be taken off without materiali- 
ty injuring it ; a circumstance that never 
happens. On the contrary, one so treat- 
ed, always appears in a languid state 
afterwards, if death be not the immediate 
consequence : this may happen sooner 
or later, according to the vigour of the 
tree, the hardness or softness of its wood, 
its situation as to moisture, and the sea- 
son of the year when the bark is taken 
off; but we do not recollect a single 
instance where a perfect recovery has 
been effected, whether left to nature, 

3 
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or means were used, which might be sup- 
posed to assist its operations. 

That the principal current, or course 
of the sap is immediately under the bark, 
or between it and the Avood, seems ob- 
vious, from the appearance which always 
follows the taking off a branch close to 
the stem, either in or before the growing 
season ; for, soon after that commences, 
a ring or swell may be observed round 
the wound, by some called a cicatrice, 
which is no other than the ends of the 
sap-vessels that fed the branch, sealed up, 
as it were, by a Composition, superior 
both in quality and mode of application, 
to any the art of man ever did or ever can 
invent. 

Another proof of the point in hand is, 
that some time after such branch has 
been taken off, if the tree be vigorous, 
we frequently may observe a trifling swell 
above the part, the old bark being crack- 
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ed^ and a new one (of a lighter texture) 
appearing to grow under it ; which is evi- 
dently occasioned by the extra quantity 
of sap, which used to feed the branch as- 
cending in that direction. 

One of the bad consequences that usu- 
ally follow the taking off a branch in a 
different manner from that just mention- 
ed, is a proof in support of the present 
argument The inequalities or furrows 
on the trunks of -trees, (by the carpen- 
ters called TROUGHS,) are occasioned by 
leaving stumps or snags, in that opera- 
tion. In such a case, if the stump do 
not produce a branch, it dies; and, con- 
sequently, obstructs and diverts the cur- 
rent of the sap to both sides of it, so 
that, ultimately, a furrow is formed, 
deepest and widest at its base, and de- 
creasing gradually upwards, till it dis- 
appean Sometimes we find a hollow, 
somewhat similar under the branch, and 
both are undoubtedly occasioned by the 
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same cause, namely, by the sap being dU 
minished Iq one part, and the quantity 
increased in another: which shows not 
only the situation of the principal cur*^ 
rent of the sap, but likewise that the sum* 
face of the stem is enlarged in proportion 
to its quantity. 

It would be easy to multiply proofs, 
were they necessary ; but as this is not 
the case, we shall produce only another 
for the present, namely, the common 
operation of plashing or laying hedges. 
By this operation, the whole plant it 
made to lie in a sloping direction'^ 
often nearly flat, in consequence of a 
deep cut, wliich separates almost the 
whole of the wood, and more than half 
the bark ; yet such plants are found not 
only to grow, but thrive afterwaarda, 
which could not have happened, ex- 
cept the doctrine now asserted weje 
true. 
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KnottimsB hi timber is an evil of im- 
tnense magnitude, and may justlj be 
considered as the baneful source of near-^ 
ly all the other defects, common to that 
article* And yet how little are their 
causes and consequences attended to ; 
though it may truly be said, that, for 
want of such attention, the greater part 
of it is retarded in growth, and misap- 
plied in use ; and not only so, but its 
premature decay is much oftener to be 
imputed to this circumstance than the 
aoeV, though it has always been the 
standing idea, .the cuckoo-song of all 
ages. 

The causes of knots may be shortly 
explained :— Every tree, by nature, pro- 
duces branches, and the base of every onq 
of these is a knot; which annually in- 
creases in size, as long as it continues to 
grow upon the tree. Their uses will be 
developed as we go along.— The above 
w^ coll natural Jmots. There are others. 
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which we choose to call unnatural; be- 
cause they are the effect of mismanage-' 
ment* These will also be noticed in their 
proper place. 

» 

To prove that knottiness, or superflu- 
ous branches, retard the growth of tim- 
ber> we may suppose a tree, with a con- 
siderable number of large branches, such 
as fig. 1, and contrast it with fig. 2, on 
plate II. — Taking it for granted, circum- 
stances are equal, so far as soil, age, and 
situation are concerned ; let us consider 
how much larger a quantity of leaves, 
and small wood, the one has to support 
than the other. — A moderate portion of 
both is necessary to the free growth of 
every tree ; but we think it will be admit- 
ted, that such a figure as the latter would 
be deficient in neither; and, if so, then 
all that the former has to support be- 
yond that quantity, is as so itiuch sap 
deducted from what ought to go to the 
support, or rather the increase of 
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THE TRUNK. It Certainly then must 
be obvious, that the one, with the same 
meiEtns must increase much faster, both 
in sheight, (generally,) and thickness of 
trunk than the other. 

Knots are also the principal cause of 
the stems of trees growing much tapered; 
and every workman knows something of 
the immense loss and waste occasioned 
by that circumstance. We need spend 
but little time in proving this point, as 
the form of any tree of considerable age, 
that grows with one principal leader, and 
has long had a clean stem, demonstrates 
all we assert ; as such stems, from a lit* 
tie above the base to the part where the 
branches break out, are never found to 
taper more than what is occasioned by 
the lower part being oldest; while, from 
the top of them upwards, the leader de- 
creases in thickness, in proportion to 
the number of branches produced upon 
it. 
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Further. Knots not onlj retard the 
growth of thttber, in the ways just men-> 
tionedy but also by obstructmg the sap« 
—A little reflection must convince \is^ 
that it is impossible, either plant or ani-^ 
mal, whose juices are obstructed, can ad- 
Vance as fast in size, as one which has free 
eirculation^ 

Where the timber is knotty, the grain 
or veins both of the wood and bark are 
found curving in different directions. 
This, however^ would do little liarm to 
the ascent of the sap, were it not that it 
occasions a contraction in the vessels.—^ 
If the grain be finer, the sap-vessels must 
of course be smaller. — We may be cer^ 
tain of the fact, though we cannot see 
them. 

It is true, that while a tree is young and 
vigorous,' (which is in effect saying, while 
it has a plentiful supply of sap,) its quan- 
tity may be such, as to act with a force 
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isufiicient to keep the vessels moderately 
open, in all the parts of the tree; in 
which case, it will be found in a tole- 
rably growing state. But this is not all 
we have a right to expect from a tree> 
in a good soil, and properly treated ; 
for, in these, as well as in men, youth 
is the season for exertion : and if we can- 
not make the former thrive apace at that 
period, it is seldom in our power to do 
so afterwards, otherwise than by cutting 
them down, and beginning the business 
afresh. 

Reasoning from causes to effects, it must 
be obvious that such thriving can never 
be expected, while the sap is either too 
little in quantity, or is obstructed in its 
ascent; and still less, when both evils 
co-operate. They may be called distinct 
evils, though occasioned by the same cause, 
namely suffering the tree to retain too 
many branches. 
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I'he situation of such branches will 
inake a considerable difference, as to the 
quantity of obstruction. When several 
large ones are placed at or about the same 
height, and so as nearly to inclose the 
stem, it is obvious, that they must so far 
obstruct the sap, that the principal leader 
will have only a small proportion, and 
consequently can grow but slowly; though 
in j^oung trees, and in soft woods, the da- 
mage will j,be trifling, in comparison of 
that where the case is reversed*. 

Having seen that a tl-ee, tolerably free 
from knots, is likely to give us the greatest 
general height and thickness, the dedue*' 
tion is plain, it must give us likewise the 
greatest length of stem : and all will admit 
that to be an essential point in the value 

* The sap- vessels in firs, are larger than in any other 
wood we have noticed ; a circumstance that seems to 
account for their heads growing freely, though theif 
»tem» are beset with very numerous branches. 



t)F timber, aS it is usually accompanied 
With the property of cleanness, or being 
free from knots. When that is the case, we 
say, a piece of timber is strong ; and it is 
observable, that great lengths are seldom 
used at once, but where considerable 
strength is required. When the knots are 
large, the wood cannot be strong. 

The difference in value between a clean 
length of thirty feet, and another of eight, 
the scantlingsi being the same, will be ve- 
ry considerable to the carpenter, foot for 
foot, in two points of view. The former 
being applicable to so many more jpur- 
poses than the latter, renders so much 
less stock necessary. He may likewise 
use all the former*, without incurring any 
more waste, than he would do in using 
the latter : — it is only the latter part that 

admits of any. Besides knots divert 

the grain of the wood in a greater oi* 
less degree, according to their size* 
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If any beam under a floor, intended to 
support great weight, has large knots in 
it> it very probably will break, some tinje 
or other, at one of them. We frequent- 
ly see beams of large scantlings, put in- 
to such placesj in order to give strength ; 
which, upon examination, may be found 
not half so strong, as if tolerably free 
from them. A large knot near the cen- 
tre, is an extremely dangerous circum* 
stance ; as there the pressure will of course 
be greatest. Often, however, we find two, 
three, and eVen four such knots, in foreign 
•Fir timber, and these placed opposite to 
each other ; every one of which increases 
the danger of breaking*. 

V 

* Where the beam is so large as to take the whole 
thickness of a fir log, whose branches have grown in 
annual sets, or opposite to each other, as is the case 
with foreign red deal, all such logs produced from th« 
higher parts of the tree, are extremely liable to this 
sort of defect. To put such in places where much 
strength is required, is one of the worst species of 
deception. 
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I might here remark, by the way, that 
there is an art in the application of, or 
the manner of placing, knotty timber. 
The same piece may be much stronger 
in some positions than it would be in 
others : the rule is, always to lay that part 
downwards which has the most of, or ap- 
proaches nearest to, a straight grain. A 
piece of clean wood cannot crack till 
it be considerably bended ; — one that is 
curled, cracks almost as soon as bent, 
I mention these things here, because, 
if known, they seem little attended to by 
workmen.-— —If, indeed, we would avoid 
the numerous evils that knotty timber 
subjects us to, we must add one more 
condition, to the two generally required 
in bargains, namely, 5^re w^/ A, to scantling 
and soundness ; for, it is true, that whe- 
ther the beam of a warehouse, the 
axletree of a cart, or the shafts of a car- 
riage, break ; still, in at least nine cases 
in ten, the accident is to be attributed 
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to knots ; — they break the grain of the 
wood or cause it to be what is called cross^ 
grained J in cases innumerable, where they 
do not appear. 

By some persons, the treating of th6 
defects of foreign Fir timber will be con- 
sidered as an unnecessary task ; for, no 
doubt, so long as we want it, so long 
must we take it " with all its imperfea- 
tions on its head/' We cannot iipprove 
it; and so far the case is hopeless; ^ but 
this suggests some very important que-- 
lies, such as these : What are the real or 
supposed defects of our own ? and. Can- 
not they be managed, so as to be a sub- 
stitute for it ? — Probably, there can be 
no impropriety in examining the matter 
^ere, as it is presumed, their principal,, 
or only natural defect, will prove to bo 
no other than that under consideration ; 
namely, knottiness. The reasons for sucl^ 
opinion follow of course. 
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We know that, with vegetables as well 
as animals, a certain degree of age is gene- 
rally necessary, before they come to what 
is called maturity ; or, in other words, be- 
fore they become possessed of the proper- 
ties, for which thev are deemed the most 
valuable -.—Timber for instance, with the 
exception of the Fir tribe, is a case in 
point, as almost every carpenter knows^ 
at first sights for what purpose most of the 
other sorts and scantlings of our own 
growth are proper. The experience of re- 
volving ages has reduced the matter to so 
much certainty, that if he err in respect 
to their application, he will be considered 
as a person unacquainted with the com- 
mon maxims or rules of his profession, — 
while, with regard to British Fir Timber,^ 
no such maxims or rules exist, and there-si 
fore he can proceed only by guess ; and 
in so doing it is almost certain that, in 
some degree or other, the article will have 
injustice done to it^ 
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That the prejudices against such Tim- 
ber are strong, and almost universally 
prevalent, is readily admitted, and at first 
sight it seems natural to suppose they 
must be well founded; though in fact, 
they rest upon no better foundation, 
than the prejudice that^ prevailed less 
than a century ago, against Foreign Fir 
Timber, namely, a prejudice, the eflfect 
of inexperience. At that time, no work-* 
man could be found credulous enough 
to suppose that a roof made of it, would 
answer the purpose as well as one made 
of Oak, and yet, iiowy the tide of opinion 
is completely turned. — An article, which 
apparently has but httle of either 
strength or durability, is found by expe- 
rience, to possess a very extraordinary de* 
gree of both. 

But while we admit that such timber 
possesses these propertiesjtmust be allow- 
ed, that the article has had every possible 
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degree of justice done it; no one ever 
suspected the young, small Timber equal 
in quality to the old ; therefore, that on* 
ly is used, where much of strength or 
durability is required ; while in regard 
to British Firs, in the south part of the 
island at least, we rarely see any used 
but what are at once young and smalK 
The absurdity of using saplings of any 
sort, (Firs excepted,) where durable 
Timber is required, every one will admit, 
by why they should not be entitled to 
the same allowances as other saplings^ 
has not hitherto appeared. 

To be consistent, we should consider 
that a Fir, planted in a s^uitable soil, in-r- 
creases very fast in size, and therefore, 
for some time, the Wood* must be less 
hard and dense, than such as grow slow- 
er; of course, to expect it good in 
guch a stage of growth, is highly unrea- 
sonable ; the general law of nature, which 
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admits of but foyr exceptions, certainijr 
does not warrant such expectation^ 

In pursuing the present examination, it 
will not he attempted to show the diflfe-. 
rent properties of each sort of Firs, as 
opposed to each other j probably, a long 
life would scarcely be sufficient to fully 
investigate the subject ; nor can we be 
certain that much good would result 
from it ; as sufficient facts have been col- 
lected, to enable us to state with confin 
<3ence, that all the sorts most commonly 
cultivated in the island would be Goon 
TIMBER, provided they were properly 
trained, and grown to a competent 
age. 

The sorts just alluded to, are the 
Seotch, the Common Spruce, the Black 
and White American Spruce, the Silver, 
and the Weymouth Pine. The Balm of 
Gilead Fir is not included in the list> hcH 
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cause whatever be its properties, it seK 
dom lives long enough to grow to any to^ 
lerable scantling ; and the Larch having 
several valuable properties, peculiar to 
itself, entitles it to be considered as a se^ 
parate article. 

To give an opinion upon a subject of 
such importance, without due considera, 
tion, would argue a degree of rashness, 
which no man who values his reputation 
would be guilty of; under such impres^- 
sion, every specimen, presented by acci-^ 
dent, has been carefully examined, while 
numerous others have been procured for 
the same purpose ; the whole of which has 
tended, nciore or less, to support the ge-i 
neral reasoning, and warrant the conclu-i 
$ion as above, 

t 

The opinions of workmen have like-* 
wise been attended to, and the result has 
been remarkably uniform : — all such as 
))a4 worked only upon young ireergrowA 

% 
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tubjects, entertained an opinion, that the 
Timber was of an inferior quality ; but 
i^uch as had worked upon old trees, have 
as constantly admitted the advantage of 
?ige, — while all agree, that their knots are 
a very serious defect. 

If we contrast the circumstances un^ 
der which Foreign and British Fir Tim- 
ber are usually brought forward, we 
shall find many reasons for the general 
prejudice ia favour of the one, and 
to the detriment of the other. The first 
is uniformly brought from climates, that, 
compared with ours, cannot be called 
warm, and such as we call Timber, is 
always of a good size and age, before 
cut down; indeed we never see the worst 
part of it, say — that which grew near the 
tops. Besides, in reducing it to Logs, 
the greater part, or the whole of the sap 
is cut away ; as both ends are brought 
to one scantling ; and what we have in 
Plank is necessarily still more reduced, ta 
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bring it to the usual breadths We may 
add too, that such have always a reasons- 
able time for seasoning, generally a very 
long one ; and we may be sure they are 
taken down at a proper season^ 

The above, which may be called fa-^ 
vourable circumstances, form a very strik- 
ing contrast with the state of our own. 
It is generally produced in situations 
somewhat warmer, therefore it grows 
quicker; it is cut down young and small, 
and used with the greater part of the sap, 
or later years' growth upon it ; and as to 
the time for taking down and seasoning, 
neither seems yet to have been attended 
to. We do not expect to reap the other 
products of the Earth in perfection, 
without bestowing somewhat of care 
or management upon them; and it is 
equally disgraceful to the national in- 
dustry and intellect, to condemn the 
article, as radically bad, till every pro- 
bable, and even possible means have 
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been tried^ to amend it, — and tried iii 
. vain. 

» 
If the foregoing be the true state of 

the case, it must be obvious that the real 
defects of the article are reduced to a 
small compass, namely Knottiness^ the 
, consequence of the natural form of the 
plants, and want of density, the conse- 
quence of quick growth. For thfe 

sake of order, the reader is referred to 
the article pruning, where a preven- 
tive for the former defect will be clearly 
pointed out, and therefore, for the present^ 
our attention must be principally direct* 
ed to the latter* 

Dr. Stnith observes, irt his Esgay on 
the production of Timber, in the first 
Vol. of the Transactions of the Highland 
Society, 185,— that " the Scotch Firs 
^' growing naturally in the upper part of 
Argyleshire, and also in the north 
Highlands, as also at Braemar, at the 
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^ Head of the River Dee, are so excel- 
** lent in quality, as not to be surpassed 
** by any Fir Timber in the world,'* and 
adds, " he has seen some of it, which 
" after it had been 300 years in the Roof 
" of an old Castle, was as fresh and full 
** of sap, as new imported from Memel,'* 
and " that part of it was actually \vTOught 
" up into new furniture. 
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From the above, one would be led to 
suppose, the Timber so " excellent in 
*' quality,'' grew only in situations equal- 
ly EXPOSED and elevated; as the 
lands in question are said to be the high- 
est in Scotland ; and consequently, that 
such places only could produce good 
Fir Timber: but this, I am well as- 
sured, is not the case, as a communi- 
cation, (for which I have to thank that 
enlightened Planter, Sir Archibald Grant, 
of Monymusk,) puts the matter into a 
different light. He says, " — In the high- 
*' er parts of this county, (Aberdeen- 
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" shire,) from the source of the Dee, 
and many miles down that river, also 
along a great part of the length of the 
river Spey, there are extensive forests 
of the Scotch Fir, which there grows 
to a large size, all natural wood. The 
ground, in the vicinity of these rivers, 
is the most elevated of any in Scpt- 
" land* But, it is not thence to be in- 
** ferred, that the Firs grow on these 
" Alpine regions. — It is only in the val- 
** lies, on the borders of these rivers, and 
" the smaller dales on the banks of tri* 
" butary torrents, consisting of alluvial 
" soil, formerly brought down from the 
"mountains; in the gentle slopes at 
" the bottoms of hills, or the elevated 
recesses of the mountains, that these 
trees thrive, and become valuable; 
not only on account of their very 
^' great size, but also for their excel- 
" lent quality, which is often not in-- 
" ferior to that imported from the BaU 
" tic." 
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' Here then we have satisfactory proof, 
that Fir Timber is produced within the 
island, grown in situations ELEVATEDy 
but SHELTERED, sufficiently good to be 
a substitute for the foreign ; which does 
away the idea, that none but the coldest 
sithations produce such an article. 

These accounts agree, in representing 
natural grown timber as superior to 
planted. Dr. Smith assigns no reason 
for it; only, concludes, such Firs are a 
superior species to what are found else* 
where.'-^Sir Archibald inclines to think, 
that it is occasioned by the trees mak- 
ing a tap root, and consequently, tak- 
ing firmer hold of the ground than 
the planted ones. — On this point, I 
cannot help differing from both ; being 
decidedly of opinion, such superiority 
is no other than the effect of superior 
ag^. We have good reason to believe^ 
that all the Scotch Firs in the South 
part of *he islwuJ, were originally prop 
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duced from the natural Woods in the 
North, as there are no such Woods in 
the South : indeed, the term Scotch Fir, 
seems to fix that as the place ; and, there- 
fore, the idea of a superior species can 
have little weight. As to the timber 
being superior in quality, we know of 
no natural reason which can be assign- 
ed to countenance the supposition, ex- 
cept it be, that a tree, never removed 
from where the seed was sown, produces 
fe\yer roots than a transplanted one ; and 
when, as is supposed in this case, one 
of the principal strike? into a soil less 
fertile than the surface, the tree must 

grow - slower. The plain inference 

from which is, that the Wood must 
be more dense, and of superior qua-, 
lity. 

But admitting that no such reason as 
the foregoing existed, (for probably many 
who look only at the surface of things, 
may be inclined to dispute the point,X 
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still there is a cause^ which must always 
have some influence upon the growth 
and quality of the article. Planted Firs 
rise as it were in a mass, and, by shelter- 
ing, promote each other's growth, in a 
much greater degree than can happen 
to such as are self-sown ; and, therefore, 
equal scantlings will be different in age, 
and hence the difference in quality. 

In order to show how far the article is 
improved by agCy independent of size, a 
tree, about forty years old, was selected 
that had grown very slowly nearly half 
the time, in consequence of having a 
very small top, and being almost over- , 
hung by others. On examination, the 
Wood was found exceeding good, though 
the scantling did not exceed seven 
inches : — compared with some of the 
best Petersbiirgh Deal, it was found both 
tougher arid harder. 
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As most of the foregoifig bbiSerVktidiiS 
pTovej that Enghsh Firs grow rather tott 
fast, than too slot^ ; it will scarcely be 
doubted, that they may be prbduced suf^ 
Jiciehtiy la^ge. Indeed the fact is demon* 
strated in sd niahy places, as to silence ifi^ 
credulity. We shall, therefore, mehtidil 
only two instanced, where the trees ar^ 
certainly large Enough ; not only for ordi-^ 
nary, but extraordinary purposes, not ex- 
cepting masts for shi{)s. Thfe first is ih the 
^ark at Woburn, where we find ireiry larg6 
ones ; — the largest, a Silver Fir, may b6 
seen, for iliany miles, rearittg its tAll head 
6.bove any other trfee around it. The di^ 
inehsiohs in March, 1805, were as lindfer ; 

Feet. Inch. 

Circumference just above the swell 

of the roots 9 9 

Ditto, at 27 feet high, being where 

the first branches break out . . 8 2 

Whole height of the tree 107 d 
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|t is to be remarke49 th^^t this tree grows 
upQU the summit of a biil» (Stump Cross^) 
p^d thjit iQ consequence Qf getting highejr 
f h^LU 9*^7 pthei'y it^ head has been for mar 
ey years completely lejcposed, and there- 
fore ii^ ifli eyery part exceeding stiflF, in 
propprUon tQ iti^ height ; had it been zhtU 
ter^d^ it js probat)l§ it would ijiow h^ve 
been considerably higher. 

The other inst^^nce is fouijid in that 
well-known pleasurable resort, Studley 
Park, near Rippon, Yorkshire, where 
jn^ny Spruce Firs measure nine feet iij 
ekcumfer^nce, just above the swell of the 
roots, and taper off gradually to the height 
of more than a hundred. As they are 
$)ieltered, and growing freely, it is impos- 
sible to gvess what height or scantling 
they may ultimately reach. 

On the whoje, it is presumed, that such 
|>ersQns as wiUgive themselves the trouble 

1 
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of investigating the subject, as far as the 
Writer has done, will come to the same 
conclusion, — namely, that it is wry easy 
to grow Fir Timber in this island^ proper 
for every purpose^ to which Foreign Fir is 
usually applied :— and such as will not so 
inform themselves, must submit to be 
told, that their opinions, if opposite, can 
have little weight*. 

* The consideration that the Scotch Fir, one of 
the articles in question i will gprow freely upon almost 
any soil in the country, (the most barren heaths 
not excepted,) adds not a little to the importance 
of the subject : — and yet, with such facts constantly 
before their eyes, many people seem to decide 
upon the point without consideration, as dogmati- 
cally as they would pronounce between white and 
black. — Dr. Smith, just quoted, who is in other re- 
spects sufficiently zealous in advocating the cause of 
planting, is an instance in point. — He says, <«tbe 
" Timber of the Scotch, Spruce, and Silver Firs, is 
*^ not of great value," — he likewise says, that " every 
'* branch and Jeaf is a caterer for food, as well as every 
*• root and fibre, and the tree is deprived of nourish^- 
" ment, by the loss of the one as well as the other," and 
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While on the subject of Firs, it would 
be highly inexcusable not to pay parti- 
cular attention to the Larch; an arti- 
cle whkh grows rapidly upon some of the 
Wotst Lands in the Empire ; and is, at 
least, equal to Foreign Deal, for all tlie 
purposes to which that article is usually 



accounts for it by saying, that <* Trees probably de- 
*^ rive much less nourishment from the ground, than 
'^ they do from putrid vapours, air, rain, and sun- 
** shine;*' which circumstance, he says, suggests what 
experience proves, that ** Trees ought seldom or ne- 
** ver to be pruned, except the branches that decay, 
** or wither.** On all which we may brieflv observe, 
that it does not appear be has made himself acquaint- 
ed with the different circumstances, that inflnence 
the quality of Fir Timber; — nor do the other re- 
marks exhibit him, either as a person of much observa- 
tion or experience ; for a little of theybrw^r »vould 
have shown him, that both the form and strength of 
Fruijt Trees are astonishingly improved by pruning ; 
and be might reasonably suspect Forest Trees were 
subject to the same natural laws. — The latter would 
have made him sure of it, by proving, that a great 
proportion of the caterers ^ for whose preservation be 
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a'pplied, and much Superior for m&ny 
otbers."-^The Reader will obiserve that, 
whatever is asserted unequivocally^ in the 

10 

leourse of this investigation, is the fesUk 
tof expCTiment ; whiere I have not had thtet 
advantage, the expression is qualified ac* 
©ordi^gly. 

Larch excels Foreign Fir in all the fol- 
lowing respects : 

First, It is much clearer of knt^ts, 
provided a very small degree of attention 
be paid, in the first twenty years of it« 
growth. Indeed, I know of no tree wfaidk 

'seeihs so sblicitous, are little better than a speoiefs 
(tf HoBBERs, who are much oftener found <* caier-' 
'*< ing^* for SiELF, than the common interest.^— In 
due tiitte their delinquency will be made maitifetft ; 
in irhich case, we are sure neither J>r, Stnith, tidr 
any dth^r patriotic Scotchman^ will object to tb^ 
being dealt with in a manner congenial to the mild 
spirit land practice of Caledonian Jurisprudence^*— 
namely, by Banishment. 
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can be grown with a long clean stem, 
with less trouble; nor any that thrives 
better with a very small head. Com- 
pared with English Firs, it has, in both 
inspects, greatly the advantage. 

Secondly, It is more durable ; for though 
it produces dead knots when neglected, 
still it produces no rotten ones, or what 
Carpenters call Cork Knots. The fact is, 
that not only the heart and sap of the 
wood, but even the bark is of so durable 
a nature, that we know no means of es- 
timating when any one of them will de- 
tjay ; except under some species of mis- 
fnanagement^ 

There is a particular criterion by which 
Larch is distinguishable from any other 
wood ; which is, at the same time, a 
decisive proof of its durability. — ^The 
dead knots, or branches, wood and bark, 
being always found fast wedged as it 
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were, la the timber; so that every knot 
of that description has a sort of ring round 
it^ nearly black. 

Any person who has Larch Firs grow^ 
ing, of some tolerable age, may convince 
himself of their durability, by examining 
their dead branches ; which, whether great 
or small, are never found rotten. 

The foregoing would have been thought 
sufficient, if I had not found the durabi-^ 
lift/ of the sap considerably discredited, 
in a most respectable publication^* — 
There we have the particulars of an ex> 
periment, to ascertain the durability of 

* The Bath Society^s Papers, vol. 3, p. 155, And 
copied into the Annals of Agriculture, vol, 6, p. 256, 
and the Encyclopedia Britannica, under the article 

•* Trees." The celebrity of these works is the best 

apology for examining the accuracy of the result, 
which, if erroneous, is calculated to do considerable 
mischief. — Undoubtedly there are many hundred mil- 
lions of the Larch now growing in this island, which are 
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twelve different sorts of timber, when 
exposed in all weathers ; bj which it 
appears^ that, after being so exposed 
for ten years, the " Heart of the Larch 
^^ was sound, the Sap quite decayed;* 
a result completely incompatible with 
every observation I have been enabled 
to make upon the subject, which are 
by no means few. — It seems, indeed, 
perfectly unaccountable, under any other 
^dea, than that of supposing a mistake. 

The experiment was made by order of 
a Nobleman, with an intention highly 
honourable to himself: yet it is obvious, 
that the value of such experiments must 
depend entirely on their accuracy, and of 
that we can have no great dependence, 



large enough to be useful for numerous purposes. 
S urely then it is of importance for the proprie- 
tors thereof, and the public, to know with perfect cer^ 
iaintr/f what are the essential properties of the article ; 
as that alone can fix its value ^ and proper mode of ap- 
plication. 
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irbere tlie business is jiomewbfl't coispili^ 
and mu$t, 93 in thi3 instance, go tlurpugb 
the hands of lawyers and Carpenters.— 
Here were twelve sorts of wood 3to 4i|^ 
pose of, wit^ not more tban haJf of tlij^a* 
tb^ workmen could be much ^qu$tiAte4^ ; 
If a log or a boafd of the otibi^is got 
jBisplaxred, in any part of the busine^ 
it i« difficult to conceive how it covih^ \ 
be put right again. We cannot pojay^ \ 
bly i^fnit a solitary experingienit, tJutf 
pondu<i;ked, to contradict the evideBC» 
jjesulting from the most assidwovs tp' 
search into the subject for several j'lears.; 
foir if it be admitted, that by such jneaMi 
th^ Inarch had got into tlie place of soip^ j 
other wood, (probably the Beech,) t^ ^ 
result as to both would be exactly 
what flight be expected, and tlie Laccjii 
he restored to the credit and conse- 
quence to which it is justly entitled. 

The late .Duke of Bedford had an ex- 
periment made somewhat similar, feuJt 
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h^viiig aftferwards discovered som6 inac* 
curacy in the process, the result was never 
noticed. 

To inefet the experimeht in a satisfac- 
tdty manner. Fig. 4, on Plate II, is in- 
troduced. The engraving is made di- 
rectly from thfc end of a Larch board, 
which has been some years in my posses- 
ik>n. A shews the core of the wood, 
ind the origin of a branch : B the part 
which was the outside of the tree, when 
the branch died, and likewise, some re«- 
mains of the woody part of it. The dark 
part, C to C, is the cavity made in the 
wbod, by inclosing the branch with the 
bark Upon it, after it wai dead ; part bf 
the latter still remaining in it, as the saw 
has accidentally gone exactly in the line 
between thftt and the wood. If we count 
the annual circles of the wood, or curved 

lines, we find it remained in that state, 

< 

at least thirty two years upon the tree; 
but how much longer we cannot say, as 
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the board has not all the sap left upon 
it.—— It must have been sound all the 
time, otherwise the pressure of the wood, 
in enclosing, would have displaced it; 
and from its size, it could not be other- 
wise than most of it Sap. — It is likewise 
worthy of remark, that the board is from 
the root end of the tree ; the situation of 
the branch having evidently been within 
a foot of the ground, and of course, more 
exposed to moisture, than one more ele- 
vated. ^The board will be left with 

the publisher, for the inspection of the 
curious*. 

Thirdly, Larch is much less , liable ^o 
shrink than Foreign Deal. — It^ is well 
known that the latter is exceedingly lia- 
ble to that defect, in the first instance; 
and the Joiners tell us, that when a board 

* Though the engraver has done great justice to 
this subject, the board iV^e//* exhibits the matter much 
clearer. — If this sort of proof do not work conviction, 
we shall despair ^^'demonstrating any . tliipg* , 
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of it has been twenty years in use, if 
planed over again, it will again shrinks 
but not so with Larch : for, if well dried 
at first, it never shrinks at alL 

I had a Desk and Bookcase made of it 
five years ago, every joint of which is 
now as good as when put together, 
though the room where it stands is ra- 
ther damp, except when a good fire is 
kept, near to whicli it stands, which 
must be allowed to be a very trying 
circumstance. The workmanship wa^j 
very good in the first place, and there- 
fore left no room for deception on that 
head. 

A piece of Larch JVood^ . split from the 
root end of a slab, was weighed at dif- 
ferent periods^ The tree having been cut 
down in August preceding, and sawn up 
a few days previous to the first weighing, 
gave the following results. 
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Date ^hen weii^ed. 

1799. 1st October . 
19th October . 
25th October . 
13th November. 

9th December. 
30th December. 

1800. 31st January . 



lb. 

12 
10 

9 

7 
7 
7 
7 



11 

4 



IS 

11 

9 



The weighing has often been repeated 
since, but no variation was found while 
it was in the same place, namely, a dry 
room over one where a good fire was 
kept. — The piece is nearly all sap. — From 
which we gather this important informa- 
tion ; the Larch may be perfectly season** 
ed in three months, with a very mode- 
rate heat, and probably much sooner, as 
the next circumstance to be noted seems 
to shew. — When wood can lose no more 
v/eight, we take it for granted it is per- 
fectly seasoned, and as this is so soon at- 
tained by the Larch, there can remain no 
just apprehensions of its shrinking. 
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Pourthiy, Larch \Mill n^t crack with 
any degree of heat that can be called 
tolerable, when in plank or boards, ot 
when the poles are split as rails. When 
m bulk, I have not observed that th(i 
ease is different, pvonded the bark re# 
mains upon it,' but if that b^s taken o# 
while the article fs green, it cracks eoo-^ 
siderably, as will be noticed under th« 
seventh head. 

Fifthly, Larch is ranch more tough t}iai| 
Fo4neign Deal. It spiits with greaA diA^ 
cu3ty, and never in any length with the 
grain. Foreign Deal being so exceedingijT 
apt to split, can seldom be used very thin ; 
but the Larch, may be used as thin as 
the sawyers can cnt k, without any dan- 
ger on that head. This circumstance 
must greatly enhance its value, as, in nu- 
merous cases, a board of it dressed to a 
quarter of an inch, will answer as well, 
frequently better, than a Deal one of twice 
the thickness. In turned and <:arved work 

G 
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it must be admirable, and more partieu* 
larly «o where the mem^bers are smalL 
It will likewise prove one of the b«st 
woods yet known, as models for iron or 
brass*founders, as it may be worked to as 
great a nicety as metal itself, and will be 
lb little danger of damage, either in mak* 
ing or using ; or the intervals between its 
being made use of. . 

/ / • , ■ 

In the sixth place, we have to notice two 

properties, the first of which the Foreign 
TietLl does not posseser-and the latter but 
VPL a very inferior degree, namely, its 
beautiful colour, and being capable of re- 
ceiving a degree of polish equal to any 
wood yet known ; and much superior to 
the finest ma^ogaw|y.—- *— It is, indeed, dif- 
ficult to say for what article of useful, or or-, 
uamental furniture, it is not proper. Its' 
heart is of a faint salmon colour, and the 
sap white, when raw from the plane ; but 
the application of raw linseed oil ow/y, ^ 
brings both, gradually, to a beautiful Nut^. 
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j&ro22?n,ahd so nearly alike^that it requires 
a very good eye to discover the difference* 
^ It likewise admits of being stained 
the colour of mahogany*.— Iti Bed^Posts^ 

* The method of turning Larch a mahogany colour*^ 
Provide two small painterV brdshes, which roust be 
clean, with a quantity of the best Aquafoi^ts, and raw- 
Linseed Oil ; orfe of the brushes roust be prepared, to 
prevent its burning, by soaking it in the oil, and thea 
squeezing it toleriably dry ; after which the spirit is to 
be laid on with it ufpon the work, making the whole 
equally moist. This must be done as expeditibusly as 
possible, and followed up by holding it a few second's 
before the fire, when the required colour will be 
produced. The operatbr wilt judge when it is high 
enough. Then oil the whole well over with the 
other brush to stop the effect of burning; which 
ttiust be repeated as soon as the orl is absorbed. 
Ob^rve, that the staining is to be applied to ar« 
tides in a raw state, as oil resists the s^pirit, and the 
same reason makes it neceissary to be cautious not to 
oil after staining, beyond its efllect : Generally, the 
best way is to do the wholie of one surface, or as ma* 
ny more as convenient, at one operation ; never leav- 
ing a part of one undone.— —-The strength and effect 
of the aquafortis should be tried in the first place, On a 
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Staircases^ Sec. the stained work looks ex- 
celleiit ; but, in my opinion, not so well in 
jDdor», and such articles as directly meet 
the eye, and present a large flat surface j 

piece of the sttfiie sort of woocL If the colour prove 
to6 high) the spirit may be reduced mth water. -^To 
prevent the brush burning it CHist go into the oil af- 
ter every third or fourth operation, as at first.-^The 
opciiator must hare the spirit in glass only, and con- 
sider he is using Fh'e, though in a liquid form. — Ob^ 
serve also, the heart and sap of Larch do not i^iaia 
to just the same colour, and therefore in such work 
they should not both appear oa the same surface* 

Cabinet makers ought to consider how far the Larch 
might be useful, in Bookcases, Sideboards, Drawers^ 
or any other ornamental Furniture, intended to be rew 
neered. At present, these articles are only a sort d 
sham or patchwork, as a very small part of tbem, the 
teneering only, is made of ornamental mahogany ; the 
rest being usually of an ordinary sort, with the addi- 
tion of oak and common deal.'^^If instead of this med-* 
ley, which always offends the eye, when a door or a 
drawer is open, the whole basis was Larch, such open*^ 
ing would present a neatness, and uniformity, greatly 
superior to any thing usually exhibited in such cases. 
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for there^ the only respect in which it is 
inferior to mahogany , is n^ost conspicu^ 
ous, being somewhat deficient in variety. 
In the two former respects, and all pther, 
where the members are small, such varie- 
ty is not expected, — In its natural co* 
lour, the idea of mahogany ts not pre* 
tented, the appearance being much nearer 



By proceeding as above, little of staining is required, 
the oatsides of the ends,^ with the cornicei , and ftiot 
comprising the wbole.-*-It certainly would look well in 
the two latter situations, and in the former be much 
superior to the sombre sort of mahogany, generally 
used, as its colour would match abundantly better 
with the light veneered work.^^Taking appearancei 
altogether, there would certainly be au improvement, 
and as to other circumstances, I have no doubt, but 
the Larch must, upon the whole, deserve the preference, 
independent of the important consideratioii of saving, 
at least, one half in the value of the wood« 

We might observe, that Larch Furniture, after once 
brought to a good polish, requires not one quarter 
so much attention as Mahogany ; the very best of the 
latter has a rough, uneven sur&ce, when ^magnified \ 
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that of OAK, but greatly superior, in every 
point of view. 

The seventh and last point of superior 
rity, to be noticed for the present, shews 
the Larch to be qualified for extensive 
tiseAilnes^, in a situation that few persons 
would suspect, as it is known, that in it 
the best Foreign Fir proves of very short 
duration,7-:-naroely, ^s posts for every de- 
scription of fencing.— The facts I have tp 
detail upon this subject are as follow. 

Abput four ypars ago, being then cut- 
ting up a quantity of Larch, for railing 
and other purposes, a part of the knotty 

^hicb amounts for the dust it holds, and hence the 
perpetual robbings, absolutely necessary to keep it in 
order. Larch, on the contrary, when submitted to 
the same (es^, present a surface perfectly smooth and 
even, consequently, after being once well polished, 
it assunnes a shining^ glassy face, from which the dust 
is as easily removed, as from a polished mirror. 
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tops was^ sawn into scantlings of aboul 
one inch and a half square, for the pur- 
pose of staking, or tyeing up plants in 
the nursery. On examining their condi- 
tion a few weeks ago, the whole of them 
were perfectly sound above ground, and 
all that had been used with baiic upon 
them, the same, so far as they were co- 
vered by it, whether near the surface or 
considerably below it ; indeed the wood 
under such bark appeared as smooth and 
sound as when first cut up. The only 
symptoms of decay which appeared, be- 
ing upon the CUT surface of the Sappy 
parts of the Wood, that had been in the 
ground. 

The above interesting result is render- 
ed still more satisfactory, by considering 
that it may be accounted for upon natu- 
ral principles, in the following manner.— 
The sap ) f Larch is composed of a resi* 
nous matter, which, no doubt, is the prin- 
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cipdH -c^usa of it8 durability ; and thai 
article is much more abundanti near and 
even upon the surface^ than farther withia 
the wood, as it was the situation of the 
principal sap-vessels, the year before the 
tree was taken down* The quantity of the 
mrticle k clearly observable by the naked 
eye, in the sun^ after the wood has beeii 
disbarked add somewhat dried, but much 
better w^th th6 assistance of glasseis ; in 
^hicfa cafie, it appears so extremely full of 
rttsin, that it is very easy to conceive it 
tinpebetrable by moisture, and hence the 
]^arii(Mlar €6rt of durability now noticed. 

The result of the foregoing observations, 
very naturally led me to a careful exami- 
nation of the state of a Larch Post, which 
had Ibid " unheeded by,'' since the year 
1800, which, if tny information be cwrect, 
hadfwcviouslybeenin theground upwatds 
of twenty years. Hitherto it had been 
^pteserved, that every pirt of it which had 
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been abave ground, mcluding the mcnticft 
holes, and the p>arts upder the shoulder* 
ing of the rails, where the painter's brush 
could jctot reach, were perfectly bound. 
As to what had beeA in the ground, the 
parts near the surface, where the bark had 
been taken off, wijh a part of the wood, 
are somewliat decayed, but not deeper 
than the sap.-~It is to be observed, this 
post was made from the whole tree, and 
that, in squaring, all the outside was 
taken off to some inches beneath the 
ground ; below that^ the squaring was 
^oped outwards, by which a great part 
of the bark was there retained; and so 
^r the wood under it is sound, except 
some trifling decay at the edges ; it hav- 
ing evidently advanced from the sides, 
fiot the surface. 

On examining the bottom, and likewise 
the sides, where branches were taken 
off, it is clear that no moisture has been 
imbibed by either, sufficient to do any 
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damage. Taking the appearance of the 
whole together, every circumstance goes 
to establish an opinion, that, had all the 
bark been left on the part within the 
ground, the post might have lasted for 
ages. 

The useful inference from the above is 
this. Larch post«, to have the greatest 
possible degree of durability, must be 
made of the whole wood^ retaining the 
bark upon the part to be put into the 
ground. In all cases, where simple useful- 
ness only is required, the best method 
would be to retain the whole qfit; except 

what may be displaced by morticing, &c. 

» « 

Where neatness is required, squaring or 
roimding becomes absolutely necessary ; 
and therefore, care should be taken to 
have the wood seasoned ; for otherwise, it 
will crack considerably after the bark is dii- 
placed. Perhaps the best method of doing 
it, would be to have the trees taken down 
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in x^utumn, at the expiration of the 
growing season, and exposed to the wea- 
ther for twelve months at least ; by which 
time, it is presumed, they would be so 
far gradually dried, that little of cracking 
could afterwards take place. — ^The ner 
cessity for seasoning is obvious; but it 
is not pretended the above is positively 
the best method of effecting it, as no time 
to make experiments has elapsed, since 
the durability of such posts was disco- 
vered ; every otie will, therefore, use his 
own discretion in that point, being fully 
assured that such cracking must be 
avoided, or the article will be very mate- 
rially damaged. 

In proof of the last ^.ssertion, we may 
notice the state of great numbers of Larch 
Rails, in this neighbourhood. Here, very 
unfortunately for the purchasers, an idea 
has been prevalent, that the best method 
of making Fir Rails durable, (the Larch 
included,) is to take off the hark; and hence. 
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it has been common to have them cut 
down, when the sap flowed most freelj« 

Whether the time of cutting down, and 
the taking off the bark, was right in re* 
gard to Firs, generally, I am not prepare 
ed to decide with certaintj» but am in** 
clined to believe, that it is wrong ; as, if 
not immediately split, the sort of cracks 
we have been speaking of, must follow 
as the certain consequence ; yet, if the 
poles were used in a perpendicular direc-* 
tion, or were not exposed to moisture, 
such cracks would do little damage ; but 
when exposed to the weather, in an ho^ 
rizontal position, as every crack, whose 
opening is upwards, must not only collect^ 
but hold water, the sap, or least durable 
part of the wood, is constantly exposed 
to the extremes of drought and mois-^ 
ture. The bark is certainly taken off, 
to prevent the moisture lodging be- 
tween that and the wood, and there- 
by occasioning rottenness ; but whether 
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the evii intended to be prevented, is toot 
g^ierally promoted by such means, must 
be left to the inteliigent. 

« 

As to the partictilar tMe of the Larch, 
1 can have no doubt i indeed, the only 
case, ill which I haVe yet| found any 
Larch wood rotten, "that h^d not been 
in the gr^^ind, or exposed to alternate 
droughtarftd. moisture, is that^ ofrailsy ^c. 
managed as the above, namely, cut 
down green, then disbarked, and after- 
wiards used Whole. Within a few hun- 
dred yairds of where I am writing, there 
M^ many such, decayed less or more, 
inland about the cra-cksj in some few 
instances, all the sappy part is gone 
from one side, for more than a foot in 
length ; whitei <^ other parts of the same 
rails, wiiere no cracks appear, or where 
parts of the bark have been left on, the 
wood is as Bound as when first put up. If, 
after this, people will persist in the prac- 
tice, I cafi only say, the fault is not mine. 
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reflecting upon a circumstance some-^ 
what similar. The curled top made its 
appearance among potatoes about thirty 
jears. ago; and for several succeeding 
ones the evil seemed to increase. The 
cause was then, and still remains ua«» 
known, though every possible exertion 
has been made to discover it. It appear* 
ed gradually^ and got to such a height, 
in about ten years, as to be truly alarms 
ing : from that period it seems to have 
been upo nthe decline, so that kow ^ the 
** Pestilence that walked in DarknesSy' ren*» 
dcring useless the efforts of human indus-* 
try, is subdued by that invisible Power; 
which " rides in the whiriwind and di- 
*^ rects the storm.'' 

Of the Larch insect, we may remaric^ 
that it was by no means so prevalent last" 
summer, as in that preceding, nor is it in 
the present, (1805;) I attribute this to 
the seasons being more moist. It is ob** 
servable, we have had no long frosts, of 
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two or three winters; mild ones are high'« 
ly favourable to the increase of hisects^i 
and severe ones the reverse. Probably^ 
we have much to hope in favour of the 
Larchy from the first which may happen. 
The insect seems of a very delicate 
texture :— one can scarcely suppose it to 
be a native of the cold quarter, of which 
the Larch is said to be, namely, the. 
Alps and Pyrennean mountains*. 



* The following bad been mislaid, but I think it 
>vould be unpardonable to omit it. 



I^erhaps there is no situation where the LarCh 
would appear to more advantage^ or occasion a greater 
saving, than in the fitting up the interior of what may 
be called an elegant shop ; — being equally calculated 
for shelves, drawers, and counters, without the addi^ 
tion of paint. In that case, the cornices and edges 
of the shelves only would require staining, after whiclj, 
three or four times oiling, in common with the count^^ 
ers, drawers, &c. w6uld complete the business, and 
produce an effect superior to either paint, coinmori 
mahogany, or both. 
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ijpon the subject of English Fir Tim- 
ber, (the Larch included,) I have been 
somewhat diffuse, for this plain reason ; 
the credit of m6st other sorts of timber 
is sufficiently established, while the va- 
lue of English Fir is so little under- 
stood, that, with mdLiij pretended judgesij 
it is still a question, whether it is entitled 
to any credit at all. To such I would 
say, continue to doubt, if you please, 
but by no means commit yourselves, by 
presuming to influence the opinions of 
others, ot joining in the cry of deprecia- 
tion, till you are well informed in all the 
following points, viz. The specific dif- 
ference which age makes in it,— the mode 
of improving it by culture, — the time 
of cutting down, — the manner of sea- 
soning, — and the proper mode of appli- 
cation. — Apply these to the case of 
other timber, and we find all the cir- 
cumstances, (the second excepted, and 
who can estimate the loss in conse- 
quence ?) pretty well understood; and 

2 
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hence the business goes on rather -smooth- 
ly* If men were really as ignorant in 
these matters, as they are in regard to 
the others, every sort of timber would 
be disgraced by turns, the Oak not ex- 
cepted* • 

* When the press had proceeded thus far, an op- 
portunity occurred of examining some Larch Spnrs or 
Rafters, which had been in a mill about twenty-four 
years; and, likewise, an English-grown Spruce Fir 
Log, of about fourteen inches square, with some balks 
or summer-trees, made from the same, or a similar 
tree, cut down the naiddle. The former ha\e the 
bark upon them, and are all sound, except in a fe\v 
places where wet has fallen. The latter are perfectly 
so, including the bark ; much of which still remains 
upon them, as firmly united to the wood as when first 
used. This circumstance sufficiently proves, that my 
conclusions, respecting several sorts of Firs, are per- 
fectly correct as to one of them. It is indeed to be 
lamented, that such proofs are not every where to be; 
met with ; ^s they would have a direct tendency to 
remove prejudice, instruct the ignorant, and silence 
the cavils of self-interest. 

Perhaps, at first sight, a true Briton will scarcely 
believe any of his countrymen so destitute of patriot- 
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We dome next to treat of a defect ia 
timber, at once extremely common and 
pernicious, namely, rottenness^^ and hoUow-^ 
n€S5,— the latter being only the eflfect of 
the former. This defect is sometimes oc- 
casioned by the soil, sometimes by ex- 
treme old age, sometimes in consequence 

ism, as obstinately to depreciate the produce of bis 
native soil ; — yet (" O Shame, where is thy blush !") 
such are to be found ! — as the following short account 
viil sufficiently evince. 

A person, who happened to be near when the above 
were examined, could not be persuaded tojook at 
either, yet stiffly asserted the former were all rotten, 
Imd that it was impossible to make a roof of English-v 
grown Firs, which would be either straight or durable ; 
consequently concluding that the whole family were 
worthless sticks^ fit only for the fire. It was in vain 
to attempt to refute such well-founded zssert\oiis\ be- 
sides, truly, the man was wroth, and would not listen ; 
no mean proof this, that he was in ea'mest. — The 
Craftsmen, at Ephesus, were in 2i similar panic ^ when 
they cried out, •* Great is I^iana of the Ephesians/^ — 

From many observations, made since the above was 
written, I see no reason whatever to change my opi- 
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of branches being torn off by the wind, 
and sometimes by the woodpeckers; 
though, in most cases, it is clearly the ef-^ 
feet of neglect or mismanagement. What 
we have to advance upon the subject, so 
far as it respects the extremities, will come 
forwards most properly under the next 
head ; and, therefore, we shall here prin- 
cipally notice their causes and effects, as 
operating upon the Stem and larger 
Branches or Arms. 

Rottenness, where no external injury 
has been done or happened to the plant, 
presents, at first sight, the idea of stinted 
nourishment ; the tree must be generally 

nion with regard to the valuable properties of the arti* 
cle. Indeed, with the generality of intelligent pur- 
chasers, the qualities of the Larch is now less frequent- 
ly a question, than where it may be procured. It is 
also consolatory to remark, that the ravages of the in- 
sect continue to decrease. Should it, indeed, never 
become more numerous than it has been through the 
present season, it would be considered of little or no 
consequence. 
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or partially deficient of sap. The effect, 
in either case, is, in the first instance, the 
same ; the branches which are worst si^ 
tuated, receive the least support, and 
therefore die first. When a branch dies, 
the next consequence to be expected is 
its rotting. Different subjects, and aii 
innumerable A^ariation of circumstances, 
irtay make the time shorter, or longer, but 
with all that 1 know of, (the Larch ex-f 
cepted,) it follows of course. And we may 
remark, generally, of the Oak, that it is 
one of the first " to see corruption :"' nor 
do Bknow a subject among the inhabi- 
t^nt^ of the forest, upon which it after-r 
Wards works with more effectual speed, 
To trace its effects, we may suppose the 
case of a tree with a rotten branch, and 
that placed in a direction inclining up- 
wards. In this case, we must observe, that 
the decay does not end where the branch 
joins the stem or arms; as it does not stand 
upon them like a nut, or an acorn, in its 

« 

husk, except when produced by unnatural 
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means^ and even then, its origin will lie 83 
deep as that which was the surface^ when 
so produced. For natural branches origi- 
nate directly at the core of the part froin 
whence they spring. (See Plate III.) Au 
extreme branch, for instance, is directly 
connected with the core of that which pro- 
duced it, and so on, through the different 
gradations, to the stem ; consequently, 
rottenness beginning in the former, des- 
cends as naturally, and certainly, (if not 
prevented,) to the root, by means of the 
core, as the rivulet, gathered upon the 
mountain's brow, finds its way to the river 
in the plain below ; the only difference 
being in the. degree of expedition. 

When a rotten branch falls, it leaves a 
hole, equally calculated to rece/x;e and re- 
gain moisture^ which, acting upon the core 
or pith, as well as the end of the wood, car- 
ries on the business of putrefaction, with a 
rapidity scarcely to be credited. Hence 
we see, that the defect under considera- 
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tion, is often occasioned by neglectin 
to take off such branches, while they ai 
only partially rotten, though certainl 
much oftener by the careless, or over cai 
tious method of lopping trees, which m 
are next to notice. 

The method alluded to, is that of lea^ 
ing stumps, or snags, of a few inches i 
length, instead of taking off the brancb 
close by the stem. The careless do i 
merely because it is a more conveniei 
and expeditious method, than close cu 
ting ; and the cautious, because they su 
pose such cutting would occasion a sc2 
or rottenness : how truly, will be examim 
in due time. Here, we readily admit tl 
careless man's reasoning, if he will allc 
us to say, a method may be eairtmely ha 
that is both easy and« expeditious. — Ai 
if it be bad, Carelessness and Caution mii 
equally look to it; for it is practised I 
both. 
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We admit that caution, in adopting such 
tnethod, does its duty, as far as understood. 
It is meant to prevent scars and hpllowness. 
The only question then will be, — Is the 
cautious man's theory right ? for, if so, 
his practice would not be materially wrong. 
To which we answer, certainly not^ If 
indeed such operator could insure every 
stump he leaves to produce one or more 
branches, then the method would have 
less harm in it ; Belittle produce of timber,^ 
and that little bad^ would be the worst of 
it. But he can insure no such thing : 
some stumps will not be productive, and 
therefore they mmt die ;—vf\\ei\ Rottenness 
and Hollowness follow of course : — the 
operator is the cause, these the effects. 

When a tolerably healthy tree is so 
lopped^ nature may be obser\^ed to make 
an effort to cure the wound, as soon as 
the sap begins to circulate; and such 
would always be successful, were no 
ptump left in the way to prevent it ; but, 
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as the case stands, the effort is spent in 
forming a sort of swell round, which, in 
time;, may grow over and enclose it, pro- 
vided such stump be short. And, there- 
fore, instead of an even surface, upon the 
stem, and a very trifling crack, which 
might ultimately be found in the wood, 
we have a stump, more or less rotten, in- 
closed within a protuberance, similar to 
tl)aton PL IV. 1.— A. 

It must be evident that, in such a case, 
the damage will be always in proportion 
to the length and size of the stump, as 
well as the vigour of the tree ; where the 
former are short and small, and the 
tree in health, little harm is to be ap- 
prehended, as they Mill be grown over, 
before any decay can take place, but 
not so where the case is the reverse. 
A stump somewhat long, cannot soon 
be grown over, on any tree; if it be 
likewise thick, that will further pro- 
tract the operation, while, if the plant 
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is weak, it will be always tedious, ot 
ten impracticable; so that, ultimately, 
Jiere, as well as when a stump is too 
long to be grown over, by any effort 
which nature can make, we have an 
appearance, something like that marked 
B, (PI. IV.) being a rotten stump, or the 
remains of a branch, which must fall off 
in time, leaving a cavity, the mouth of 
which is formed, as it were, on purpose to 
collect moisture, being usually, at least, 
twice as wide at the entrance as what was 
the diameter of the stump. And thus na- 
ture's benign efforts, primarily intended 
to heal the wounds, are perverted, by ig- 
norance or inattention, to the worst pur- 
pose, namely, to accelerate the destruc- 
tion or the rotting of the trees. 

If then, one single rotten stump may, in 
time, occasion every part of the tree below 
it to become hollow, how much sooner 
must a number of such, situated on dif- 
ferent parts, expedite the business. Cer- 
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tainly, under the present systematic neg- 
lect, it is unreasonable to expect to find 
an Oak, of considerable age, perfectly 
sound ; indeed we rarely see one that ajh ' 
pears so. Where something of this kind 
is discovered, more will with good reason 
be apprehended ; and even where nothing 
of the kind appears, still such a subject 
cannot escape suspicion. As a tree in- 
creases in thickness, holes, which have 
long admitted wet, may grow over; and 
the same means often swell the stem, so 
far, that protuberances, once considera- 
ble, may partially or wholly disappear. 
— We cannot often determine the extent 
of rottenness, in part apparent, much less 
that which may be concealed under such 
protuberances. 

The adage says, '^ an old oak tree is like 
" a merchant ; you never know his real 
" worth till he be dead ;'" intimating, that 
no one can discover with certainty, whether 
it be sound or otherwise, till taken down 
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and cut in pieces. And every man, accus- 
tomed to purchase such trees while stand- 
ing, will subscribe to the matter of fact. 
Nobody, however, can suppose, that a 
doubtful article will ever fetch as much 
money, as one whose soundness can be 
depended ori. Of course, the proprietors 
of timber suffer, not only because their ar- 
ticle is really defective, but because what 
appears otherwise, is suspected to he $o. 
A good system of management would, 
among other beneficial effects, go far to 
reduce the matter to a certainty. 

The woodpeckers frequently make 
holes in trees ; but such are, in the first 
instance, materially different from what 
are left by dead branches ; having but sel- 
dom a downward tendency, and never 
any swell around them ; nor do they 
often reach the core. In a young vigorous 
tree, they sometimes grow over ; in one 
the reverse, very seldom ; apd, therefore, in 
time, the wet they receive, will penetrate 
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to the core ; after which, the defect will 
operate the same, as if it had been occa« 
sioned by a rotten branch* 

The wind sometimes tears the branches 
from trees, and thereby occasions consider* 
Table scars ; when they leave a part be- 
hind, it will introduce rottenness in the 
same manner as snag pruning- When it 
splits off close to the stem of a tree, to* 
lerably vigorous, the wound generally 
Jbeals without help, as here nature has 
free scope; in old subjects the case is 
otherwise: but even there, a little atten- 
tion will prevent rottenness taking place, 
for a very long period: — this, as we]l 
as the preceding case, will be attended 
to, under the general head, wounds. 

In treating of Rottenness, the effect of 
a wet soil, we may be indulged in some- 
what of speculation, as the first cause or 
causes of the evil lie deep, and must 
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harfe made considerable progress before 
it can attract notice. 

That the rotting of the roots, is the 
first cause of this defect, we have little 
doubt, bu* how they happened to be so, 
forms th^ difficulty. Whether from acci-- 
dental circumstances, an unusual quan* 
jtity of moisture had been lodged in the 
soil, where a particular root or roots, may 
-be said to have made their abode ; or 
Ifl^bether such might have penetrated into 
a stratum, always surcharged with water 
in winter; it is not difficult to conceive, 
the vessels destined to carry on the busi- 
ness of vegetation, may, by such meansj 
be rendered incapable of performing their 
functions; and if so, the death of such 
partis inevitable, after which, all that 
follows may easily be accounted for. 

^ As the connection between the rocfts 
and the stem is exactly similar to what 
exists between that and the branches, as 
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already described, therefore rottenness in 
the root will ascend to the stem ; but not 
so speedily as the same evil beginning in 
the upper extremities, and descending ; 
because moisture, in the former case, has 
only the power of attraction to forward it, 
in the latter, it has both that and its own 
specific gravity to assist its operation. 

In giving the above account of the 
cause and progress of the disease, certainr 
ty is not pretended ; the nature of the case, 
as has been intimated, precludes the idea. 
But however we may err, as to the pro- 
gress, there can be no doubt as to the first 
cause of the evil, namely, a wet soil ; nor 
can we be mistaken as to the remedy, or ra- 
ther preventive, Draining : — a specific 
which answers so many good purposes, in 
woodlands of such description, that no- 
thing short of dire necessity can justify 
any proprietor in omitting it. It certain- 
ly is no uncommon circumstance, for 
such to be more damaged, annually, by 
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wet, than would drain thenr, ; by 'the 
n^eans of open drains or ditclies, which 
are not only abundantly the most cheap; 
but the only sort that can be effectual, 
except very large covered ones, as the roots 
would soon close up any other.* 

* Part 4}f a stone oonduit of nine inches square, 
made to convey water to the town of Halifax, was 
completely closed up in three years, by the Roots of 
sooae Sycamore Trees, which grew near it. The stone 
was then taken up, and a wood trunk, of the same di- 
mensions, put in its place, when that Also got filled 
up by the same means, in a like space of time. In some 
places, it was effected by a single fibre getting into a 
joint, no Idrger than sufficient to admit a crow quilt, 
taany< hundreds being produced from, such fibre, a$ 
large as itself. In some instances this happened at a 
distance, more than twice the whole length of the 
treest 

Perhaps some persons may think this account dis. 
credits the theory just advanced, in regard to wet 
$oiIs ; but sjuch is not the case : for as the roots in the 
water bore but a small proportion to the whole, the 
rest being in a very dry soil, the former would collect 
and distribute moisture to the latter; which wouk) in 
turn supply them with what tfaey cMlected from the 
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Dry, barren soils sometimes cause rot*^ 
tenness, by aflFording the trees only a scanr 
ty nourishment, and hence occasioning 
them to die gradually, before they attaiit 
any tolerable age. It is not the pruner's 
business to mend the soil; yet his art 
may improve, and even increase its pro- 
duce. The method of doing so will have 
particular attention, under the article 
Pruning. 

On rottenness and hollowness, the eft 
fects of extreme old age, little need be 
said ; as, when they are so produced, eVery 
man, whd stands aloof from the tricks of 
quackery, must deem them incurable: 
most certainly we cannot effectually ar- 
rest the slow and silent march of time; 
but means may be used to retard its 
" stealing steps/' The truth is, that what 
is usually called the effect of old age, ii^ 

^arth ; and both would be benefited^ by such an e?;-^ 
change of good offices. 
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much oftener purely the result of inat- 
tention, or mismanagemeut ; as is ob- 
vious, by some trees being fresh and live- 
ly, though some hundreds of years old, 
while others of the same species, and upon 
a similar soil, not only cease to thrive^ 
but almost to Uvcj before they arrive at 
half that age. We cannot admit that 
trees differ, like men, in strength of con- 
stitution, and, therefore, the longevity of 
one, beyond another, under equal circum-^ 
stances, may always be traced to a good 
form, uninjured by external means. It is 
admitted, that a useful, and an ornamen- 
tal form, are materially different, but still 
none can be essentially good, that is in- 
compatible with the free growth and Jong 
life of the tree. 

Withered or decayed tops^ where the 
trees are not very old, nor the soil ex- 
ceedingly bad, are occasioned, principal- 
ly, either by a bad method of pruning, 
QX the neglect of it. The circuRists^pce 
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is well knowft to be extremely common j 
and trees, usually esteemed the most 
beautiful, are most of all subject to this 
sort of decay ; of course, the subject d^^ 
serves more than ordin?iry attention. 

The first remark which offers is, that 
the defect is much more common to hard 
woods than to such 9s are softer. The 
reason seems to be, that their sap-^-vesseh 
are commonly larger ; and, therefore, th6 
ascent of the sap through thein is not ea-» 
sily obstructed, 

x^Lgain, Trees growing singly are much 
more liable to the defect, than such as 
grow in consort ; the former being subject 
to produce branches thickly set, while the 
latter must, from their confined situation, 
form them much thinnen The defect in 
this ease, then, may be easily traced to 
the branches too closely besetting the 
stem, ai^d thereby intercepting the greater 
proportion of sap, in its ascent ;— in cod- 
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SecJUence of which, the lower bnluciheis 
continue to shoot freely, while such as 
are much higher grow but little ; the de-* 
cline being gradual upwards, till ultimate- 
ly the top begins to decay. It is not as- 
serted that the highest branch always dies 
first, for this must, in the very nature of 
the thing, happen to such as are the worst 
' situated, in regard to sap, which almost 
uniformly proved to be at or near the sum* 
init* 

To speculate here, upon how long a tree^ 
so situated, might live, would be entirely 
useless, for diflFerent circumstances must so 
far' affect the case, as to render every 
thing of the kind perfectly uncertain. We 
know, however, that when such appear- 
ances take place, rottenness, and the train 
of consequences recently mentioned, must 
follow ; and that at no very distant pe- 
riod : and we are sure too, that, in pro- 
portion as decay advances, beauty re- 
tires ;— the scene or source of pleasure is, 



alas I completely clianged;— and nought 
but moping melancholy now remains, to 
brood on dyifig^ dead^ and leafless sprays. 

To say that trees, exhibiting such ap-- 
pearances in a slight degree, have got to 
their growth^ and can do no more good^ 
would be falling in with the common sen- 
timent, which has no better reasons to sup- 
port it, than that it is an old 07ie; and, 
merely, the opinion of such as make use 
of it. We may say, however, that, as 
usually managed, it is of little conse- 
quence, whether both "are true or false ; 
for if once a tree is fully convicted of the 
capital crime, a dead /op, it is either spee- 
dily executed, or left to die a lingering 
death, its case being considered as com- 
pletely hopeless. 

If the reader can for a moment conceive 
to himself a case extremely common] itisi 
that of a venerable Oak, 07ice the pride, 
now, apparently, the patriarch of thelawn ; 
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its branches decay, one after another; it 
droops, as it were, pot under the weight 
of age, but its numerous infirmities: a 
little longer, and its ample head, so long 
the subject of admiration, shall please no 
more. Rottenness has seized upon its vi- 
tals, and sink it must. The whole life of a 
man, devoted to the purpose, could not 
rear its fellow, the age of an ephemeron, 
so devoted, in proper season, might have 
averted its fi^te. Surely then no reader, 
who has eyes to see, or taste to appre* 
ciate the value of such objects, will 
grudge the time spent in investigating a 
dause, whicih oft " despoils the Oak> of 
** half its numbered years.' 
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A tree, past its vigour, may be aptly 
enough compared to a poor man ; his in- 
come is scanty, and therefore, there is a ne- 
cessity for husbanding every penny; it is 
indeed surprising, what a decent appear- 
ance many such make, by practising the 
most rigid ec^onomy; but, to do that, 
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every thing must be S3'st€iiiatic ; he dares 
not spend an extra shilling upon any 
enp object ; as well knowing another 
would want it ; and just such is the case 
with our tree. The supply of sap is 
&canty, and therefore, the only possible 
Qieans of preserving all its members, 
(supposing such preservation necessary), 
is by an equal distribution ; for if one getar 
more than its proportion, it robs ano- 
ther, not of what it can spare, but of its 
life : sap being the only means by whicbr 
it lives. 

Havipg seen in>vhich way the disease 
may be br6ught on, by the neglect of pru-' 
ning, we next proceed to shew, how a bad 
method may produce the same. We fre- 
quently see oak^, of considerable height, 
pruned up toasmalltop,,atonp operation; 
when the sap not being sufficiently Bit- 
tracted upwards, breaks out in numerous, 
hranches upon the stem, in which case^ 
after, a few.years, the tree exhibits someu 
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sucb figure, as No. 3, on PI. II. Here 
we see the stem infested with a numerous 
set of collateraU I might say, unnatural 
branches; as they are not only pro- 
duced in a manner contrary to the ge- 
neral order of nature, but are found 
directly robbing the stem of what just-» 
ly belongs to it, and also monopolizing 
the property of their elder brethren, the 
legitimate offspring of their common pa- 
rent. 

It is truly wonderful that, with the 
two sorts of appearances, which have 
been noticed, constantly before men's 
jeyes, they should as constantly impute 
the disease to the trees getting into an 
improper soil, and therefore deeming it 
a hopeless case. That it arises from a 
limited quantity, and an unequal distri- 
bution of sap, in the case of old trees, 
and such as are in a bad soil, is suffici- 
ently obvious ; while in young subjects, 
upon a good one, it is plainly imputable 
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to an unequal distribution ^ only, ocdasioti- 
cd by the bad form of the trees. It is 
no matter how handsome such may be^ 
according to current opinion;, the form 
is bad which has a tendency to shorten 
the life of the plant. When we see the 
lower branches of a tree growing freely^ 
it is obvious the disorder does not lie in 
the root; and, therefore, it must be sought 
somewhere upon the stem, and a remedy 
applied accordingly. 

That dead^topped oaks are very cotn- 
mon, cannot be disputed, but certainly 
most so in woods where the soil is some* 
what unfavourable to the article. There^' 
one would suppose, the assistance of art 
or management would be called in to 
atone, as far as practicable, for the de- 
fects of nature; but is that the case? 
Most certainly not: for the woodman's 
system never bends to circumstances; 
and, therefore, the produce of every soil 
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is treated sLlike ; no matter what the cofi^ 
sequence. 

But custom cannot alter the nature of 
things; means which may only retard the 
growth of the timber on a good soil, will 
ruin it upon a bad one. The woodman's 
method of leaving the whole produce of 
an oak stump upon it, till the next fkll, 
operates thus. On a good soil, though 
the wavers are found not large, still, as 
no obstruction takes place, they are in a 
condition, to grow tolerably freely, as 
soon as the stump is disburthened of its 
unnecessary load. On a bad oncj such 
wavers are all found to be what is called 
stunted, or hide-bound ; in consequence 
of which, the quantity left upon a root 
seldom attracts the whole of its sap, and 
therefore it breaks out in new shoots at 
the bottom; and these, having larger 
sap-vessels than the wavers, soon engross 
the greater part of that article to them-* 
selves ; soon after which, their poverty 
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iaOid ruin is proclaimed by dead tops J 
the badness of the soil is re-echoed from 
all quarters, and the goodness of manage- 
ment never once suspected. When we 
eome to treat of woods, it may probably 
be made appear, there are faults on both 
sides. 

Short stemSy and large spreading headSf 
though considered as beauties in single 
trees> are undoubtedly considerable de^ 
fects "where the article is grown for 
profit/ Under the general head. Knot-* 
tiness^ (see p» 58), the advantages of a 
long stem have been noted; the dis- 
advantage of a short one follows of 
course* 

The first obvious remark here, is the 
disparity in value between the diffe-» 
rent parts of a tree, the stem and its 
head. * It has been noted, (p. 54), that a 
moderate quantity of leaves and small 
wood^ is necessary to every tree, but cer*^ 
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tainly, all above that quantity are of no 
use to the plant, and of little value to its 
owner ; and therefore, a large heqxl is, on 
that account, a considerable loss. 

The value of the tops, or branches of 
trees, differ so much in various places, 
as well as such tops themselves, that it 
is impossible to fix upon a general rule, 
by which to estimate their worth, in pro- 
portion to the stems, with any degree of 
accuracy; but certainly, taking trees 
as we find them, in one place with ano« 
ther, it cannot offend probability to 
suppose their value is Qot more than one 
third ; and, therefore, if, as may be safe-* 
ly asserted, the tops are, upon the ave- 
rage, twice as large as necessary, the loss 
upon that account must almost exceed caU 
culation* 



The next disadvantage attending this 
sort of defect, is the damage such trees 
do to every kind of produce, growing be» 
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low and near them. A top elevated 
twenty-five feet from the ground, will not 
do half so much damage as another of 
the same extent, that is only elevated 
ten; and supposing the elevation the 
same, a top, properly formed by attjen- 
tion, would not occupy more than half 
the space, or be near so close as one 
left to form itself. A tree, extending 
five yards each way, only occupies about 
half the space of one that extends 
seven. Indeed, taking the circum* 
stances of elevation and, extension toge- 
ther, the difference between a good and 
a bad form, will, in regard to produce be- 
low then), be much the same as one tq 
four. 

Again. In hedge-piows, dividing fields, 
where grain, &c. is cultivated, the mat^ 
ter is of still worse consequence ; as there 
the shade alone, beyond the limits of the 
drip, frequently does more harm than the 
drip itself. Shade prevents the graiq 
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filling, and ripening sufficiently, and also, 
has a direct tendency to promote the 
mildew ; an evil, under which the coun- 
try is, at this moment, (1805), suffering 
severely. 

If required to give an opinion, of the 
"policy of planting trees in such situations, 
we should say, that it was worthy of the 
times which gave it birth : we cannot fix 
the date, but know their character, which 
was that of extreme ignorance, so far as 
regarded agricultural pursuits. 

When a t^imber owner occupies the land 
himself, the loss falls in its proper place, 
but not so when, as is much more com-.- 
mon, it is let to a tenant, who must pay 
both rent and taxes. By him these in-r 
mates may be considered as soldiers at 
free quarters, who will be. served first, re- 
gardless whether any thing is left behind ; 
while the tenant is put upoa doing, what 
human nature, in its present imperfect 
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state, can scarcely be supposed capable 
of; namely, standing by, as an uncon^ 
cerned spectator of the ruin of his hedges, 
and the spoiling of his -corn. 

Often, however, while the hedger is 
racking his invention, to find ways and 
means to repair the damage made by 
these very trees^ the great command-^ 
" Thou shalt not lop or crop,'' — is for- 
gotten: their branches are hacked off, 
for the purpose; and hence we have 
protuberances^ knots^ rottenness^ hoUown^ 
unnatural branches^ and dead tops. 




It is not said, that it would be desira^ 
ble entirely to discontinue the growing of 
trees in hedge-rows, even where grain is 
grown ; for a few may be permitted, under 
a good system of management, any where, 
Among. grass fields, it is the excess, and 
abuse, in the practice, which are princir 
pally complained of, Certainly, $q f^r ^8 
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appearances are concerned, a few are 
abundantly preferable to many. 

To such as have hedges to make, it may 
be suggested, that the policy of planting 
many trees in them is essentially bad ; as, 
independent of the damage they do, such 
are in the very worst situation for making 
a profitable return, if left to themselves ; 
and, if otherwise, they would require 
three times the attention, of the same 
quantity of timber in a Wood or Planta- 
ijum. Their form too, must be of the 
^irprst sort to yield an}'' beneficial degree 
;i$l shelter. ^ Eyery thing may be good or 
bad in certain situations; the shade ViG 
are condemning in one place, is easily 
converted into shelter in another. When 
we come to treat of plantations, its bene- 
ficial effects will have due consideration. 

That the defect we have been noticing 
is very common, must be admitted ; 
though no where, within my observation. 
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*o univetsally, Ai in the Nez^-For^it^ in 
Hatppshife; the timber of which hfts 
long been a subject of national boast. 
The quantity of trees is indeed vety great, 
and the quitlity of the timber good, so 
far as it deserves the nam*; for fire wood 
is not Ti M ft fi i!i. Here, we may truly say, 
nature planted, the cdttle pruned^ and thfc 
soil gave tn abundant increase, while 
IdAlJ did*— -NOTHING.— And what is th^ 
conset[uence ? Exactly what might have 
b6en expected : — We do not find one tree 
in a hundred, with i stem two feet hightt 
than an 6x cah reach. So that, instead 
of their being twice as long as the head^ 
the Utlfer is generally three to five times 
ds long as the stem. The character of 
the place naturally creates high expec* 
tatiohs; with such I visited it, and am 
sorry to say, was completely disappoint- 
ed. To a nation situated like this, a large 
forest of fine timber would be a proper 
object of national pride. As the case 
stands, it is not said, that the New Forest 
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IS matter of disgrace ; but^ certainly, it 
reflects no credit on any body.* 

In reflecting upon the wide*extended 
waste occasioned by the defect just no* 
ticed, some interesting considerations 
present themselves. First, something is 
wrong. Na|;ure qualifies our trees to pro- 

* From tbe following paragraph, extracted from 
the public Newspapers of the present year [1807], 
we may form some idea of what has been, for many 
ages, the management of Timber in the New Forest. — 
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It appears, by an order from the Lords Commis« 
sioners of the Treasury, that an act passed in the 
reign of William III. for the increase and preservation 
of timber in the New Forest, and that two thousand 
acres of that forest were enclosed for the growth of 
timber for the public service. As this timber becomes 
past danger from th^ browziog of the deer, &c. the 
inclosures ar^ thrown open, and more waste land in- 
closed to keep up the continual number of two thou* 
sand enclosed acres. Agreeably with the abovemen* 
tioned act, the Gazette gives notice that 1022 acres 
are become past danger, and are thrown open, and 
that an equal quantity of waste land is to be enclosed 
in lieu thereof." 
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duce, at least, three times as much weight 
in timber, as boughs; yet, as things are 
managed, or rather neglected, the quan- 
tity produced seldom exceeds an equal 
proportion. In the place just mention- 
ed, it rarely amounts to one third.—* — -Se- 
condly. The amazing quantity of fine, 
though short stems, produced in the New 
Forest J suggest the idea, that the means, 
by which such are produced, must be 
exceedingly simple in itself^ and of course 
easy to practise; for we are sure, that 
there the premeditated assistance of man 
has not been made use of; except, haply 
now and then, the necessities of some 
poor shivering cottager* occasioned the 
removal of a few dead branches, which 

* To slide over the present ogcasion, without drop- 
ping a word on behalf of those distressed creatures, 
would, I conceive, be an unpardonable act of inhuma- 
nity. — It is the custom in many places to banish them 
entirely out of the Woods and Plantations^ under an 
idea that they break the fences and damage the trees; 
but that, I believe, seldom happens, except where they 
are not treated with confidence. 
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tlie Family of Pruners before-mentioned 
could not reach. 

Shaken Timber (or what are called Wind 
Shakes,) is a very common defect, but not 
in every case easy to be accounted for. 
Its name points oAt the general opinion 
concerning it; which is allowed to be 
correct to a certain extent. Undoubt- 
edly ^ this sort of defect may be sometimes 
found in trees, that never came under the 

The displacing of rotten boughs can in no case do 
l)arm, on the contrary, in manj/ it must do much good. 
Give them liberty to do ihatj as well as to pick up 
sti^b as fall spontaneously, and make ah example of 
socb as break the rule, by expelling them the premisea 
in future; or by legal means, where the offence is 
flagrant. I do not call upon the proprietors to sacri- 
fice any thing, I only request them not to let a mis- 
taken notion deprive them of the opportunity of doing 
good. It was the precept of unerring wisdom, '^ Let 
<< nothing be lost.*' If, indeed, we can contribute to 
warm these our fellow-mortals, without at all dimi- 
nishing the comforts of ourselves and families, surely 
the epithet Human^ would be much too good for th# 
mortal who could refuse it. 
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woodman's hands, yet it may safely be 
presumed to be more common to such as 
have. For when they meet with a subject, 
pliable enough to bend, it usually gets 
what they call a Dressings (we should call 
it a Trimmings all the branches being 
lopped off;) after which, if it be free^ 
grown, the greater part of the sap will 
ascend, and break out in shoots, at and 
near the summit, so as to occasion the 
tree to be top-heavy in the growing season. 
Should the wind blow furiously against 
one so situated, if it does not break, it 
may be expected to split ; so far as 
amounts to a shake, or internal wound; 
which having once happened, can seldom 
heal ; as the same cause, frequently re- 
curring, will generally continue to enlarge 
it, in proportion to the increased size of 
the tree. But should it not recur, still 
the healing of the wound must take place 
the same season the misfoutune happened, 
or not at all ; as, before another, the two 
sides of the fissure would become too dead 
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to uoylte ; and, therefore, though no en*- 
l^j-gement took place, such tree would 
shew $» intctmAl blemish whep cut up. , 

If a tree, top-heavy, is subject to this 
wrt of defect, certainly one whiph is not 
only so formed, but has the top more ott 
one side than the other, must be much 
more liable to it ; as the action of the 
wind, operating on one side only, will 
tm^t rather than bend it. 

It aeems a prevailing opinion, that wet 
soils frequently occasion this sort of de- 
fect ; but how that should happen, except 
the situation is likewise e^po^ed, seem? 
difficult to prove. — On such, a young tree 
may be expected to grow more freely, 
than upon a dry one, in consequence of 
imbibing more moisture; and therefore 
it must be less of a woody nature, and, of 
course, more liable to be shaken or split 
by the wind's tempestuous blast. The 
method * of draining wet woodlands has 
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been mentioned, (p. 120,) and the method 
of pruning to be recommended, will, if 
adopted, gp far to prevent the defect be- 
ing produced by other means. 

Treesj Ivy bounds may be considered as 
in a sort of imprisonment, and deprived, 
in some degree, of both bread and water. 
If we properly understand the manner in 
which a tree is enlarged annually, and the 
situation of the principal sap vessels, we 
shall readily comprehend the nature and 
extent of the damage done by Ivy, 

The situation of such vessels has been 
explained, (p. 49 — 52,) arid the annual 
circles have been mentioned, (p. 85,) but, 
as some persons still doubt if trees add 
on€ more annually, to the circles observed 
upon their ends, on being cut crosswise, 
it may here be well to explain how the 
fact may be demonstrated. — ^The method 
is this ; take a piece of bark from a free- 
growing tree, in spring ; say three or four 
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iirches broad, and as much in length; a^ 
ter which, no more is to be done to it, till 
the autumn or spring following, when 
upon taking off the bark all round the 
wound, it will be observed, that the tree 
has gdt an additional covering, or coat of 
wood, occupying the place the bark did 
the year preceding, the edges of which 
will project somewhat over the wound, 
and shew its shape, as clearly, now in the 
woodj as previously it did in the bark; the 
thickness of the covering will always be 
in proportion to the_yigour of the tree. 

Now except it could be shewn, that 
the situation of the sap-vessels, arid the 
manner in which trees are enlarged, are 
diifferent from what has been described, 
(which we believe will not be attempted,) 
it will be obvious, that after the Ivy has 
completely invested the stem, in all direc- 
tions, its annual swell will soon occasion 
a tightness sufficient to prevent the sap 
ves««ls from performing their functions; 

4 
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when the death of the tree must fQllow ; 
its exit may be slow^ but is not, oq th^ 
account, less certain. 

' Of the remedy for this evil, it may bo 
sufficient to say Jtert^ — Remove the cause, 
and, in most cases, the effect will cease ; 
but should the obstruction, thus brought 
on, continue afterwards, the trees are to 
be treated as will be directed for others 
that are hide-bound. 



PRUNING. 

Jl HIS important part of the subject has, 
thus far, been treated in rather a negative 
point of view; as almost every thing jBMdU 
vanced serves, in some degree, to shew 
whxit it has not done^ or rather the loss the 
pountry sustains, in consequence of its 
being little practised j and less under^ 
stood. We come next to treat of it more 
directly, by shewing what it may do^ in- 
cluding the means to be adopted, uQder 
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diffeJ:ent circumstance9.*~If5 by attending 
to nature's operations, equally simple and 
uniform^ we have been enabled to discover 
what is wrong; the same, sort of a^tt^i- 
lion can scarcely fail to furnish clear ideas 
of what is EIGHT ; the latter being only 
the reverse of the former. 

Consistent with the above, it may be 
observed, th^t, as the wise9t in all . ages 
have deJLgned to gather iostrjiction where- 
ever they qould find it, so I am by no 
piemis deposed to reject it, nor to think 
the subject degraded, whether such in- 
struction comes from the cutting of the 
woodman, the hacking of the hedger, the 
necessities of the cottager, or the browsing 
of the ox. 

On this point it may be likewise ob- 
served, as a well known fact, that we arc 
often indebted to extremely common, and 
even trivial circumstances, for the most 
useful discoveries. The rooting of a swine^ 
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for instance, is said to* have furnished \b« 
first idea of a plough. The lifting of thi 
tea-kettle's lid, by the power of steamy 
aifd the scorching of the incautious hand 
by its heat*, had undoubtedly happened 
thousands, nay millions of times, before 
any valuable hint was taken from eitheh 
Miry roads too have certainly been com- 
mon, ever since the infancy of society, and 
yet it required the penetrating genius of 
a Britidley," to turn the hint to advantage. 
From them he discovered, that earth and 
water, intimately mixed, when. sufficient^ 
ly dried, became impenetrable by the 
latter. Hence the business of what is call- 
ed puddling, in the construction of ca- 
nals ; earth being every where substituted 
for clay. ^ 

The use intended to be made of the 
foregoing observations is, to remind the 

* An ingenious Brewer, in this neighbourhood. Has 
lately applied this property to the cleansing of Foul 
Barrels, with the most complete success. ' 
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reader of the incalculable benefit society 
has received, by attending to,! and acting 
upon, the hints furnished by such common 
circumstances. It is npt said thatthe train- 
ing of timber is of equal importance with 
the invention of a Plough ; but it may be 
asserted, that the country is quite as much 
interested in it, as in the use of puddle, or 
the application of steam. Indeed, its use 
and good effects are as fully ascertained as 
either of them. Every tree with a clean 
steniy from four feet and upwards in length, 
being completely a trained one ; as unas- 
sisted nature forms none of the sort*. 



♦ We expect numerous objections to be raised to 
(his doctrine : — but such as are inclined to make them 
should first consider, when and where they have seen 
trees, absolutely in a state of nature. — Four means have 
been mentioned, by which trees, usually supposed to 
be in such stale, get pruned ; and we may add a fifth, 
"which does more than they all, namely, a limited 
quantity of air ;, the consequence of trees standing 
near each other. — This certainly is one means of im- 
provement; but we cannot admit trees under its in. 
fluence to be strictly in a state of nature ; as that caii 
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7 It is proved then» that such practice has 
been abundantly successful, so far as it has 
been extended; to it we are obviously 
indebted, for most of the good timber wp 
possess. Surely, then, that success is a 
sufficient reason to extend the practice^ 
If a tree has been benefited in a certain 
degree, %y clearing the stem, a few ftei 
in length, undoubtedly the same, or si* 
milar means, extended higher, would have 
increased the effect. 

In order to give a clear idea of what 
may be expected from a good method 
of training timber, the frontispiece is 
introduced; being a drawing of a Beech 
in Woburn Park ; to which the Grand- 
father of the present Duke of Bedford is 
said to have paid very particular atten- 
tion. 

only imply free space on every side, for all the branches 
to grow ; none being taken off, except by the winds. 
Firs in such a state, may rise, with a single stem, to a 
great height, Imt produce no clean timker. 
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It has evidently been a favourite ; as 
the trees all around it have been cleared^ 
for about twenty-six yards, to give it space« 
We may observe also, that the stem is in 
no place either^f, or furrowed; a suffi- 
cient proof that the branches were taken 
off at no late period. It is now in full 
health and vigour, and likely to continue 
so, for a century to come. There are se- 
veral other Beech Trees in the Park, that 
seem little, if at all, inferior to it in 
weight, while, in every other respect, this 
maintains so clear and decided a superi-* 
ority, that it furnishes as decisive proof 
of the beneficial consequences of training 
timber, as the most sceptical mind can 
require. ' 

But, probably, the reader may ask. 
Will Pruning cause any deciduous tree to 
assume such a form ? The question is fair^ 
and the answer shall be explicit. Yes^ any 
one that will grow ; provided the business 
be commenced in due time. And we will 
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add, that the process is quite as easy as to 
form the worst figure that could be sketch- 
ed; and what is more, we have abundant 
reason to suppose, that the general weight 
of a tree will increase faster in such form, 
than any othen 

We know that, in thfe case of any speci- 
fic manufacture, the man, who can make 
the most and best work, of a given quan- 
tity of the raw material, is justly esteem- 
ed the best workman. Sap may here be 
considered as that material. Nature fur- 
nishes a certain quantity of the article, 
which, without our assistance, operates 
in producing either a tree or a bush; but, 
in most cases, its form must depend upon 
accidental circumstances. 

It has already been intimated, that the 
natural form of trees is unfavourable to 
the production of good timber, because 
they produce branches as low as the head 
of the first year's groVth ; and they again 



produce more. Of course, the timber of 
aach must not only be exceedingly knotty ^ 
«but small in quantity; the sap being ra- 
ther expended upon the branches than 
the stem ; and hence, we see cleajr ly the 
necessity of using meansy in order to im- 
prove the quality, and increase the quan- 
tity, of TIMBER. 

A slight inspection of PI. Ill, A. A. A, 
will shew the manner in which the sap is 
intercepted by the branches, in its ascent. 
It is to be noted that the curved lines were, 
all in turn, at diiFerent periods, the situa- 
tion of the principal sap-vessels. No. 1 
gives a very clear idea of the manner in 
which either a branch or a tree iis en- 
larged, by one coat of wood being annu- 
ally laid upon another, likewise, we see, 
by the top of this figure, the manner in 
which the branches cause a contraction 
im the sap-vessels, as noted at p. 56. 

Here it is well worthy of remark, that 

L 
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SO long as the branches are alive^ and of 
ciourse in need of support y so long nature 
administei^ it, by the sap-vessels going 
along, and round them ; but so soon a^ 
th6y are dead, though remaining in the 
same place, such vessels, or caterers, take 
a difFerertt direction. Sec the top-parts 
of No. 2, and 3, where the branches have 
the bark remaining upon them, an evi^ 
dent proof that so far they were dead. — 
In a subsequent plate we shall be ena- 
bled to shew, that the direction the ves- 
sels take in the last instance, is directly 
calculate to heal the wounds, made by 
taking off branches. 

This plate is an exact representation of 
a Larch Board ; but it makes no differ- 
ence, what is the subject, as the internal 
structure of all the trees we know of is 
the same. No. 4, is the curving, occa- 
sioned by a branch on the other side of 
the board ; the dark part, on the right of 
the figure, is some bark which the plane 
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has uncovered ; we observe the curving, 
at and about that mark is trifling, but 
very different to the left of it ; which evi- 
dently shews, that the branch was living 
in one case, and dead in the other. No. 
5 — 5, are the bases of branches, that grew 
in different directions. No. 6 — 6, is the 
core of the tree, which happens to appear 
in these places only. No. 7« 7. 7? is the 
core of the branches. 

Nothing perhaps more clearly demon- 
j^trates the first sort of damage done 
by useless branches, than the ptat^ 
which has just been explained. We 
may, therefore, proceed to inquire, what 
purposes nature meant to serve, by 
placing branches upon trees ; for if we 
possess clear ideas of that point, it will 
be known when they may be displaced with 
advantage. 

Branches seem to be the means of pro- 
ducing, and maintaining a certain quan- 
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tity of leaves ; which act in a way much 
easier to conceive than define^ in attract- 
ing the sap upwards. We know that 
through them, a communication is kept 
with the atmosphere ; probably, they 
collect a considerable portion of matter 
from it. In fact, we believe that their as- 
sistance is absolutely indispensible ; not 
only to enable the roots to seek what is ne- 
cessary for themselves, and the other parts 
qf the plant in the earth, but to enable 
them io make use of it. In theopy, 
we cannot possibly suppose that Nature 
placed leaves on trees only to amuse 
us ; — in practice, we find directly the 
contrary. 

To prove the point, as shortly as pos- 
sible, we may note, generally, that a tree 
divested of a considerable portion of 
its leaves, in the growing season, after- 
Avards vegetates slowly. The case of 
gooseberries, infested by caterpillars, is 
directly in point; for though the fruit 
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may have got to its proper size, when the 
evil takes place, yet, if any considerable 
portion of the leaves are destroyed, such 
fruit never ripens, so as to have its proper 
flq^¥0ur. 
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rThe point too is recognised by every 
gardqner, in managing his wall-trees. If 
he find any fruit upon a branch, beyond 
where leaves appear^ he disregards or 
displaces it, knowing such cannot have 
a isuflScient supply of sap, to bring 
it to maturity. The case of trees, infest- 
ed by insects, again proves the point.— 
As soon as the leaves get unhealthy, and 
begin to curl, so soon the business of 
vegetation may be perceived to decline ; 
and, as the mischief increases, that de- 
creases, so as frequently to stop it entire- 
ly ; in which case, the death of the plant 
follows of course.* The case of the Fly, 

* The author had several hundreds of free-growing 
young Cherry-Trees killed, in this maianer^ in th« 
;iummer of 1803. 
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in the hop-gardens, likewise announces 
the same truth : — trees being only a vege-f 
table of a larger species* 

Seeing then the uses of leaves, and aj^ 
plying the principle to the case of Forest 
TriBcs, it is obvious, such are necesstrj 
to promote mot only the growing, but 
the towering of the plant ; for the latter 
cannot be effected, except accompanied 
by a certain degree of strength, which it 
cannot have, unless some branches be 
suifered to remain to form a head, pro- 
duce leaves, attract the sap, &c. as be» 
fore intimated. 

If such be the purpose which nature 
intended, principally in the formation of 
branches, it is obvious, that every suc- 
ceeding year, the lower tiers, or annual 
sets, become less and less necessary to 
the plant ; ultimately they must become 
useless, and not only so, but a nuisance, 
which ought to be removed ; for other- 
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wise^ like the younger branches of a- 
family^ with wants increased, each would 
set up a sort of opposition to the stem : 
iiot with their own means, for such 
they can have none; but by intercept*^ 
ing, and converting to their own use 
the means that would otherwise nourish 
their younger brethren, and likewise, pro- 
mote the towering consequence of the pa* 
rent plant. 

Observe, it is not said that trees re- 
quire all the branches, and leaves, natu- 
rally produced, to be retained to form 
a head, but some ; for experience infonn:$ 
us, that strength is gained as effectually 
by a few branches, so situated, as by 
many. And, upon considering what had 
been advanced, upon the subject of dead 
tops, it will be obvious, that a stem 
Crowded in any one place, must always 
be detrimented in a greater or leas de- 
gree ; and that though branches are ne^ 
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cessary in the way above stated, yet such 
as are somewhat small, if free grown, 
have uniformly answered the foregoing 
purposes, as ivell as the larger, and in 
other respects they must be preferable^ 
as taking less support. The reason seems 
to be this, a quantity, just sufficient *in 
the first instance, must,. from its daily 
increase,, soon become abundant; be- 
sides, every season the plant gets an ad- 
ditional set 

It is to be noted, however, that weak, 
hide-bound trees will require much more 
head than free grown ones ; as, in the for- 
mer, the circulation being obstructed, the 
sap requires a greater degree of attrac- 
tion, than in the latter ; and the increase 
cannot be great, so long as such obstruc- 
tion continues. 

» • 

" Consistent with the above principles, 
there seems no:difficulty, in directing a 
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good and safe method of pruning sudh 
young irees SiS .are intended : to gmw into 
longf clean J and straight timber. For, 
knowiqg that our business is to consc^idate 
nature's efforts^: as much as possible; to 
one point, we consider branches as no 
further useful, than as subservient to the 
purposes of the stem ; and finding ,that 
small ones are every way perferable to 
such as are large, the head and stem; of 
the plant are constantly kept light, by 
thinning out all the largest branchtSy every '. 
time the 4ree is pruned. 

\ r , ' • - 

PL V, is intended to give a mcgell^Lear 
idea of the method of pruning such. sub- 
jects. No. 1, is a supposed figure of a 
tree which has been planted small, and 
grown three or four years. No. 2, exhi- 
bits the same figure pruned. No. 3, ia a 
supposed figure of the same tree, three 
years afterwards, and No. 4, is the same, 
or any similar figure, pruned. 
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It may be observed, that the round 
head of a leafless tree> with but a few 
branches, cannot be ccxrrectly delineated 
on paper, nor is it at all necessary ; for 
these sketches, such as they are, iirill 
sufficiently show what is principally in- 
tended; namely, to conrey an idea of 
the quantity, sort, and situation of 
branches which ought to be either dis- 
placed or retained; and, consequently, 
the proper and usual form of trees, both 
immediately, and some years after pru- 
ning. It is not at all necessary to be 
exact, as to the quantity of such branches, 
provided some general ideas are attended 
to ; such as that, the larger branches anfy 
are to be taken off, while the smaller 
are to remain, not upon a few feet only, 
but a considerable length down the lea- 
der, never suffering a branch to remain, 
that is at all likely to attract an equal 
quantity of sap, and> consequently^ be* 
come its rival. -^ •S *: 
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It is unioecessarf to givb directions^ for^ 
the subsequent prunings, as -the method 
above directed will be applicable, whe- 
tlier the trees are five or fifty feet in 
height; sup{>6siDg them sucli as have not 
been, prerioaslj neglected* 

Probably^ we may be here anticipated, 
by the reader's observing, that the means 
diluted are exceedingly simple* Un- 
doubtedly, they are so; and we trust 
too he will likewise observe, that muck 
of their' value must depend upon that 
circum&tance. We are not to expect 
the nicety of Garden practice, to be 
introduced here; and therefore, in re- 
commending what is useffdj we have 
to consider how far it can be called 
expedient^ or practicable, upon a large 
scale* A method, that is not at once 
simple, expeditious, and effectual, can- 
not be highly ' valuable, because few 
have the means, and fewer would find 
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the inclination to practise it to any con- 
siderable extent. 

We next prQceed to notice the conse- 
quences, or advantages of this t;ery sim^ 
pie method^ in order to shew whether or 
not it possesses the other requisites, be- 
forementioned. In doing which, we: ob- 
serve, in the first place, that the real, or 
pretended, danger, incurred by taking oflF 
large branches, is completely done away; 
• provided the business is begun in pro- 
per time, namely, when a knife will per- 
form the operation, and repeated every 
second or third year, till the stem is 
cleared to the desired height, as then the 
branches to be displaced must always 
prove somewhat small; and, therefore, 
when taken off close to the stem, the 
wounds will heal very soon. 

In the second place, the stem and sum- 
mit of the tree, having the advantage of 
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the greatest part of thesfap produced by 
the roots, will be abundantly better fed, 
than trees otherwise under similar cir- 
cumstances, but not so pruned ; and con- 
sequently, such plant will not only rise 
freely^ but be strong in proportion to its 
height ; and, as it rises, the length of stem 
will rise gradually, though not quite so 
fast as the top; however such stem will 
soon get a considerable length, upon any 
soil which can be called proper for the 
plant, as every pruning will increase it 
more or less. 

Thirdly. Such stem will not only be 
long, but straight^ sounds and clear of 
knots ; to which we may add, that, in con- 
sequence of converting the sap into stem, 
rather than head, the greatest possible 
quantity of timber, which the soil is ca- 
pable of, must be produced; in short, 
such method is directly calculated to in- 
sure to a tree the best, or most J)rofitable 
form. ' 
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Fourthly. Trees grown in this manner 
require the least possible &pace ; the 
branches displaced being not only th^ 
largest, but the most extended. Besides, 
when branches stand thick upon a tree^ 
the head of which is of considerable 
length, the greater part must grow in an 
horizontal position; when they stand 
thinner, they will have so much more aiiv 
and light, above them, and hence,, must 
grow proportionally upright. 

Fifthly. Pruning not only improvec^ 
the form, but increases the size^ or ge- 
neral weight of a tree. To some persons, 
it is presumed, the assertion may appear 
paradoxical, but not so to such as will 
give due weight to the following conside- 
rations* 

When a branch, or a number of such, 
are displaced, an extra quantity of sap is 
thrown into the remaining part of the 
plant; of course, it must increase its 
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-urigour. And not only so, but we are to 
fconsider^ that any branch so displaced is 
a certaim deg^ree of obstruction removed, 
so £ar as the quantity of branches is more 
than necessary to the feeding of the stem. 
Whatever causes an increase in the vi- 
^ur of the top of a tree, must do the 
same to the roots, which are in some 
sense no other than the mouths of the 
plant. The branches would not be seen 
extending themselves, quicker and fur- 
ther than ordinary in the air, if the root 
had not previously d6ne the same in the 
earth. They are, by such means, not 
only increased in quantity, but have ad- 
ditional pasture, where they pollect an 
increased portion of nutriment, which, 
converted into sap, will ascend to the 
head, and in doing so enlarge the ves- 
sels or conductors. An increased quan- 
tity, with an amended circulation of 
«ap, amounts to what may not unaptly 
be denominated, an improved consti- 
tution; which repeated attention could 
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Hoi fail to preserve ; and therefore, we 
are warranted in asserting, that, nnder 
Such circumstances, the general weight 
of the plant would increase much faster 
than before. 

To support the above conclusions, w6 
may notice the gardener's old and stand- 
ing maxim, as exactly in point: — " Cut 
" wood and have wood," or " Cut wood, 
" to have wood,"' — is an idea, the proprie- 
ty of which no one ever pretended to dis- 
pute; though the reason of it has not 
usually been inquired into. When trees 
are weak, they prune them severely, to In- 
crease their strength ; and when they are 
the reverse; so as to be unfruitful, they 
are extremely sparing in that operation ; 
knowing that otherwise an increased 
quantity of wood would be the conse- 
quence; and serve to increase the evil. 
Of course, we find the principle admitted, 
both in the case of strong and weak trees. 
It may indeed be considered as the polar 

4 
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star^ by which every gardener does^ pr 
should 9 shape the course of his c^ep^t^om, 
in pruning fruit trees ; and yet Mr. For- 
syth, in his celebrated treatise on renovat- 
ing trees, h^s either done» or seems to 
have done, his business without noticing 
it. But probably tlie omission was not 
altogetlier accidental, for had he once 
admitted the light such star or principle 
would have cast upon the subject, the in- 
telligent reader would have seen enough 
to develope the causes of his extraordinary 
sort of successful practice. Certainly 
such success was no mean tiestimony in 
|avpur of the point under consideration. 

The practice of the agriculturist, like- 
wise, supports the maxim^^-^^In the treat- 
ment of his hedges, he cuts down and 
plashes, (lays,) both young and old, for 
nearly the same purpose, namely to 
strengthen and renew them. 

Aod the same truth is exemplified in 
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the business of woods. An old tree, in n, 
languid state of growth, is cut down.; 
such, for instance, as had made no visible 
increase, for njany years ; and yet its 
stump is afterwards found to have assum- 
ed fresh vigour, so as to produce, in a few 
years, a new and flourishing tree.-- — We 
easily account for all these results, upon 
the principle , that pruning increases the 
general weight of a tree, while they are 
perfectly inexplicable upon any other. 

Having now shewn how pruning con- 
tributes to increase the general weight of 
trees, we are next to examine how it par^ 
ticularly operates upon their most valua- 
ble part, the stem. And we cannot do 
it better^ than by requesting the reader'^ 
attention to matter of fact, at once curi- 
ous and interesting, mentioned p. 55.— 
We there assert, what almost every tree 
of a tolerable age proves, namely, that 
they never taper more in stem, (except 
what is occasioned by the branche^^^) ibaii 
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what naturally foUovirs froin the bottom 
part, (say that above the swell of the 
roots,) being older than the top; which 
clearly demonstrates, that ertra branches 
are a detriment. Most certainly, unas«- 
sisted nature would form trees with little 
or no clean stem ; and of course very lit- 
tle good timber would be found in them ; 
while, on the contrary, we observe every 
tree clean, and nearly of one thickness, 
as far as means have been used to make it 
so ; whether it be a few feet only, as in 
the case of those in the New Forest, 
Hedge Ror^s, &c. — or a great many, as ia 
that represented in the Frontispiece. 

Had we been left to guess only at the 
method, in which the stem of a tree is 
fed, or increased, the lower parts would 
have been thought to have monopolized 
by far the greater quantity of sap J and 
that its circumference there ^ would have 
increased much faster than where more 
elevs^ted; but facts shew clearly the 
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«ontrar J ; of course, every part is demons- 
strated to have been fed and increased 
exactly alike; and hence we have the 
tort of form and substance, most of all 
calculated to benefit.* 

^ Notwitliitanding the stir niost authors who writ* 
upon Timber make, about growing bends for Ship* 
Timber, we believe little is hazarded by sayings that 
if plenty of long, clean^ straighty free^grown trees 
could be got, there would be no want for crooked 
purposes. For as to knee timber, much of it mast be 
produced under any system of management ; and as 
to ribs, and every other article requiring a moderate 
curve, they certainly may be made not only stronger, 
but every way better, from straight wood than crodc^ 
ed ; and provided that sort of wood was not so very 
scarce, they would also be made much cheaper in two 
respects ; the first is matter of labour ; they might 
usually be sawn at once, so as to require very little 
hewing ; and certainly under such a process, much . 
weight of ivQod might likewise be saved. The reAise 
of a ship-carpenter's yard sliews the immense W9ste 
occasioned by cutting irregular bends to (the desired 
curves. Boiling, and ^a screw apparatus, to form the 
bends, would at once make the ^^ straight crooked,^ 
just in the way required ; while the strength of the 
wopd wouM be retained, instead of bting; cut across, 
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JProm the circumstance just noticed^ we 
9ee distitictly the advantage of a clean 
Stem ; and, m part, the disadvantages of 
the revetse ; Which liiay be further eluci*^ 

as must be the case, less or liiore, under the present 
practice. Indeed^ this ofi^od would frequently occa^ 
sion two other savings ; as such^ from thei^ strength, 
Inight often be made lighter than the others, — thi^ 
would red uce the expence of carriage; an item alone, 
in the case of sbip*Uniber, that is Sometimes equal to 
the first cost. 

We have tried oslk^ ash^ and larch, and find that 
with but little boiling, they easily bend to anly giTen 
aurve ; and fix- in ity as they cool. 

Perhs^ it may not be generally known that boiling 
seasons timber effectually* I have always heard such 
was the fact, and the following circumstance seems 
tlK> prove it. When building a mill^ about fourteen 
years ago, an oak, of about nine inches scantling,, 
iprhich had stood in the ground, intended for the re*- 
servoir, was cut down and left thercy to take the be- 
nefit of W(Uering; where it remained upwards of five 
years. It was then taken out, and directly cut up, 
tnd boiled, for the purpose of cogging an iron wheel, 
which bad previously required a new ^t every year. — 
NotnopetbaafourcMrfive^of the uumber^ (sixty-four^) 
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dated, by shewing that the quantity of*" 
branches may be such, as nearly, if not 
absolutely, to prevent the stems increasing 
ill circumference. On this head the fol- 
lowing experiments are submitted. 



have yet failed ; nor is it easy to guess when tbey ^ill^ 
sts tbey wear much more like metal than wood;—' 
perhaps, some part of the effect may be imputed ta 
the Watering; be that as it may, the circumstance 
deserves attention ; and the more so, because the tfee 
was very young and free-grown. 

We know of no way by which bends of tolerable 
scantlings (knees excepted,) can be produced, with 
certainty, and little trouble; but that sketched on 
Pi. Vlil. — The bend is produced from a side-branch 
only, Ziud kept in that state by the branches of the 
centre tree overhanging the stems of the others. The 
former should of course be trained A^ith a flat busby 
head. — If five trees were placed round one centre, and 
five yards from 2?, they would stand about six yatds 

apart from each other. This hint is given as rather 

envious tbsini(se/uL Evelyn, Marshall, Nicol, and 

J.oudon, have all, in turn, advocated this business; 
Nature, however, has always, hitherto, frowned disap^ 
probation ; for in this respect, she is like the hunted 
bare ; which may be driven from its haunts, but con- 
stantly returns; or trie§ to return, so long as life renoains* 
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In the sprmg-of 1803^ a Poplar was 
disbranched^ and its head taken ofif about 
fourteen feet from the ground, but no 
notice was then taken of its girt.— ^That 
summer it produced a large quantity of 
shoots, from every part of its trunk. — In 
the following winter they were cut off, 
and the girt was measured, being then 
two feet one inch, four feet from the 
grodnd ; in order to ascertain how much 
it would swell under that mode of treat- 
ment, in one season ^ — ^The following sum- 
mer it produced much the same quantity 
of shoots, as in the preceding; and in 
the same manner ; which continued to 
grow very freely, till late in the season ; 
during which time the trunk was frequent- 
ly measured, without being able to dis- 
cover that any enlargement whatever had 
taken place ; nor did the le^st crack ap- 
pear upon any part of it, except at the 
base of the shoots. 

• • • \ ' , 

All the^ shoots being again taken off in 
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winter, as before^ the (produce ^( tiew 
mies preyed much the same as in the twt> 
years pi-eceding. The girt was again takeo^ 
October, 3, 1805^ and proved rather short 
of tvo feet one inch and a half* The itL-* 
crease of nearl j half an inch this year^ 
was evidently in consequence of its beag 
scarified, by having the .point of a ktiif« 
drawn through the bark, to the whole 
depth of it, from two or three feet above 
the girting-place, to the root ; the width 
of the niche, the effect of that opera^n, 
corresponding exactly with the increase 
of girt.— —-This tree grew quite detached 
from any other, and had abundance ^ 
good soil and moisture. 

Another Poplar^ the girt of which wta 
two feet two inches, three feet from the 
ground, was measured about the same 
time as the foregoing; its head and all the 
branches being left upon it. The girting 
place being some feet below any of the 
latter, swelled in the course of the summer 

3 
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to twa feet five inches ; its h&rk being all 
alotig ftill of cracks^ evidently the offoits 
af nature to etiSsct such. purpodeWThis 
tree was again measured, at the same time 
with the above ; when the girt proved two 
£^t seven and a half inches* — It grew m 
a pretty close plantation, where it bad 
much less of soi)^ air, and moisture^ thaa 
the other. 
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Now, taking it for granted that nature 
is nmform m her opecations, we may as« 
sert, upoii the above authority, that to 
have the trunk of a tree increase fast in 
circuraference, the sap must be prevented 
from having too many outlets, or ways to 
escape ; these we conceive to have been of 
the vet J worst sort, being through young 
wood, where the vessels were particularly 
open.-*^!^ first case was full of such 
mitkts ; and the stem did not swell at all, 
tili the following year; and then but little, 
and only in consequence of the scarifi- 
cation; the latter had none^ and it swelled 
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iibundafitly. The former had a// there-* 
quisites necessary to its thriving; and tlwi 
latter had them only in an inferior degree j 
we see, however, that the most favourable 
circumstances balanced nothing against a 
fundamental error ; the method of pr uoiiig 
was bad; inasmuch as it produced smaU 
branches and leaves only.p 






Numerous instances might be adduced^ 
where ignorance or inattention produces 
cases wholl}^ or in part, similar tQ the 
above; but as they must all depend upon 
tfee same principles, it may be sufficient 
particularly to notice the case of £flms 
pruned to a very small head, which iptevi* 
tably occasions this sort of obstruction* 
The plant is certainly so notorious for pro* 
ducing numerous branches upon its stem^ 
fhat most people suppose the circum« 
stance unavoidable; they tell us, that if 
such were cut off, another crop, not less 
-plentiful, would succeed; and doubtless it 
must be so, if means were not used to 
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prevent it— To avoid the evil in afi efcrly 
stage of the business, wottld have been 
easy; the method of pruning previously 
recomtnended, being effectual in all such 
cases, provided one point be attended to ; 
which it may be useful to remember in 
numerous others* When a free growing 
tree is observed to make shoots from the 
stem, it is a proof ^Ae head is too little; and 
therefore, at the next pruning, it should 
be left larger than before. — Experience 
is the best instructor in the matter of 

quantity. 

« 

The only way to obtain a clean stem 
in such cases, is by resorting to first prin- 
ciples. The violent means previously 
used, having turned the sap not only into 
new channels, but to purposes the leas* 
of all beneficial, nothing but gradual 
means can reinstate it in its proper course. 
The business may be tedious, but cer- 
tainly not impracticable.— It is thia; take 
off, very close, more than half the number 

2 
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of tihe largest brmicfa6s> taaJbout two-thirdf 
of the height of the plant; and aboirff 
thair the same or a greater number of th^ 
flnallest ; that part being intended tafonas 
its^ future head. This is to be dose iptrhen 
thej aise not less than two y e^8> old. A£ler 
snotker year's^ growth, the same sort of 
operation may be repeated upon the; part 
intended to be the stem, and liiat marf 
be^jfoliowed by another annriial dressmg; 
when the whole of the remaining branches 
may be displaced. 

It is not said that the above business, 
which is indeed like bringing order out of 
<;h»os, can be always effected in a given 
time ; as subjects will materially differ; 
but that, if the means be persisted in, 
the^ will never fail, where the tree is 
young, or vigorous enough to deserve such 
attention. 

If the object were the growing of Fire 
or HedgCfWood only, perhaps the fore- 
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goifig method of lopping Elms raigbt be 
thought a good oile, in some respects ; 
but certainly it is one of the worst that 
absurdity could have invented, for the 
increase of timbw. Were there no other 
tneans of preventing trees overshadowing 
the land, it would be some apology for 
persisting in so barbarous a practice, but 
as the fact is otherwise, it must be consi- 
dered as evincing at once the want of 
taste and skill ; the custom being equally 
disgusting and absurd. 

We frequently see ashes, and sometimes 
oaks, trimmedj so as to appear no better, 
but often much worse than No. 2 on Pi. 
IV. — Here, every additional lopping 
leaves additional stumps j so that, at last, 
deformity stands conspicuous.— —Such 
subjects, however, may easily be trained 
into CHmamental figures, by thinning out 
part of the shoots, and letting the others 
remain to form a head. Every of Aer at- 
tempt to impi'ove them would be unavail- 
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ing; because, though it might be possibfe 
to enlarge the length pf stem in some 
cases, still sqch enlargement must ever 
remain too knotty, an4 otherwise defec-^ 
tive, to be pf much value. — ^The stem^ 
usually a short one, is all the timber this 
9ort of management produces* 



PLANTATIONS. 



Having said thus much of pruning, 93 
applicable to the growth and improve- 
ment of timber generally, we noyf come 
to niention some circumstances pecuHat 
to plantations, but shall first notice th^ 
reasons or inducements which Gentlemeu 
have to attend to the business. 

Plantations fprni one pf the first oma-? 
ments upon an estate, and fortunately iur 
elude likewise the comfortable and bene-r 
ficial property of shelter; and, also, what 
is still more important, prove the best 
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of all situations -for producing a large 
fjuantityof valuable Timber. 

To those who have been at the expence 
of making Plantations, few arguments 
will, I trust, be necessary, to induce them 
to follow it up with adequate attention* 
The act is certainly evidence of a portion 
of public spirit, as well as a proper sense 
of private utility* We trust there are 
thousands in the United Kingdom actuat« 
ed by such laudable motives ; nor can it 
be an arrogant presumption to suppose, 
that what has, advanced, will attract the 
attention of a few hundreds of them, in the 
first instance ; and, if so, the business of 
improvement will most assuredly spread: 
a bene^ci^^l example will be a moving 
principle, where a precept, equally good, 
would be a dead letter.— To such cha- 
racters the author looks, with a peculiar 
degree of complacency and expectation. 
The spirit that first induced them to plant 
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most, to be consistent, induce them to 
give his precepts a fair tkial*^ 

* From tbe Damber of cppies whkb hare been 9al<t> 
and tbe opinion entertained of tbeir utility, by m9ny 
of tbe first cbaracters for rank and intelligence in tbe 
conotry, we may be assored tbat not bJcw only, biit 
WKtny hundreds^ are now reducing tbe pr ec ep t^ bane 
delivered to practice. Certs^niy, many $ucb bate 
already, in part at least, seen tbeir beneficial eflkcts ; 
and bence tbe practice spreads in every direction^ 
One, and one only, wbo comes forward aa an aptbor^ 
fropria prrsona, has hfted bis pen against k in ihe 
way of argument. He gives us to understand, as a 
general maxim, (wbat we certainly should neither have 
understood, nor believed witbont some sucb help) tbat 
such a method must damage tbe timber because h 
causes tbe trees to grow too fast» But vtfrti^, if tbe 
*^ Forest Pruner*^ has paddled upon the surfa^§ of 
error, our author has plunged into tbe stream ; — ^for^ 
among numerous passages equally valuable, be treats 
-Qs with the following i-^^-'Mf we suppose that trees^ 
grow only twice as fast wber6 tbe soil is prepased^ 
as where it is not, then a plantation wortb iOOoB^iu 
fifty years, had the soil been prepared, would have 
been worth 200j£. in the same time, or worth lOOef* 
in twenty-five years. But every one will allow that 
JkU kinds of deciduous trees will grow four or six times. 
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Ta such as have inherited Plantationir 
from their ancestors^ we may likewise 
drop a word. For independent of the 
ideas of public spirit and private Utility, 
they have a call (a powerful one!) to 
tend with care the objects of their ances<^ 
tors' solicitude* If they had left a clause 
in their mtk^ that it should be done, the 
omission would indeed be considered as un<» 
pardonable ; but certainly no such docu^ 
men t is wanted , to shew that such was real ly 
their will ! as every tree, so planted, is a 
living evidence of the interesting fact.— 
How often must such have gratified them^^ 
selves with contemplating the ORAN^i^ 
DEVB) shelter, and worth, which their 
works were adding to the domain. It is in- 
deed obvious, that a planters' principal gra- 
tification must often be in the idea of be^^ 
nefiting posterity ; and, therefore, that pos^ 

and often ten timesjf aster in prepared than in unpre* 
pared ground ; and of course, the return of profits wilt 
ffe correspondent P^ 

K 
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terity must be truly ungrateful, which 
thwarts or defeats such benevolent design.* 

That the foregoing digression is not 
cau^e^^, will appear, by considering the 
¥nretched state of plantations, generally. 
Their three essenjtial properties are. Or- 
nament, Sheltbe, and Use ; and, 
therefore, we see clearly to what points 
their management should tend . They are 

^ The treatment of the two poplars continued the 
smne for two seasons longer, viz. until 22nd Sept, 
1807, when they were again measured, and it was 
found that the dimensions of the former were the same 
as before^ while the latter had increased in girt to three 
feet dne inch. It bad of course, in four years, const* 
derably more tb^n doubled its size, while the former 
had produced nothing but small branches, except a 
trifling increase the summer after it was scarified. 
This experiment certainly furnishes abundant matter 
for reflection ; probably the attentive reader will like- 
wise find instruction in it : it is, at any rate, a striking 
proof of the quick growth of the Black Italian Poplar 
in a situation generally considered as improper for 
the species, vizi on a dry^hill, the soil of which is not 
more than a foot deep with a strong clay bottom. 
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perfectly compatible with each other ; 
and, hence, where they are not all at- 
tended to, less or more, according to 
situations and circumstances, we are ful- 
ly justified in asserting $uch a place is 

MISMANAGED* 

It is true that, in some cases, these 
properties are not alike requisite; for 
instance^ in low sequestered situations 
ornament is of little consequence, nor is 
shelter of much, so far as the^urrounding 
lands are concerned ; but even there^ the 
trees should shelter each ,other.-HN— ^The 
short rule, therefore, will be to consider 
how far the above essentials are necessary 
in any given case, anid lo regulate the 
species of management accordingly. 

Suppose, for instance, a plantation, 
upon an elevated scite : — there, we are 
certain, shelter is necessary, in a twofold 
point of view, both to the trees, and to 
the adjoining grounds.; And it may fre^ 
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qnently be wanted to serve other piwv 
poses ; ^s where it is wished to ' conceal 
the outline of an estate, a park, lawn, or 
field, or even that of theplantation^itself; 
-^to hide disagreeodile objects; ormake 

a cover for game, &c, Here we have 

three distinct reasons for preserving shel-? 
ter; and, therefore, one iwould suppose 
diflferent management to be adopted, than 
where onjy one of them existed in a very 
slight degree. Instead of which, pudep 
the present sys:tem, the hill and the valley, 
the clura|> and the screen, are planted ex^ 
actly alike, and similarly treqted afte^f? 
wards. 
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There is sometlimg in a plantation, pro? 
perly shelteted,' so extremely captivating, 
that it strikes alike the taste of the man 
of refinement, and the mere rustic. The 
first can always explain the reason of his 
pleasure, while the latter can probably 
do little more than feel it :— still their 
sensations pit>ve the same point ; — for the 
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pebaliar taste of each is graftified^ in some 
degree; whicli leads to the obvioas coa^ 
elusion, that good taste is nearer akin to 
utility than is generallj imagined. It is 
indeed next to impossible, that the miiHl 
au^cnstofoed to consider the difference be« 
tween right and wrong, can be tf uly sa« 
tisfied with any (hing that does not, in a 
c<Hi8idenil)le degree^ answer the purposes 
for which it was &^t inteiided. When a 
plantation, or a screen, requiring the fore« 
going properties, has got into such ^ sito- 
ation, that the wind and the eye meet 
with but little obstruction in traversing it, 
from one side to the other, much of its 
beauty asid utility is gone ; aad, tii^eipe-* 
fore, good taste disowns it. 

Now, as not only general taste, but the 
nature of the thiog itself, points out thQ 
utility bf shelter; it is, certainly, to be re- 
gretted, that due attention is not paid to 
make it permaaent, in every pla^ where 
required, so ikr as thjs sctfl wili pfoduce 
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the moans.— If I were asked the abstract 
question, ^ Which way can you most be* 
" nefit plantations, at the /cos* expence ?" ■ 
the answer would be — " By sHELtEn/' 
—To effect it, in the best possible man- 
ner, a planter should have a number of 
suitable plants, to grow under the princi-^ 
pal ones, namely, sorts that will not only 
grow when so situated, but spring afresh 
upon being cut dowti or beheadied ;* as, 
by means of such, the shelter may be pre- 
served, so as to be permanent. 

Butwd are not to expect them to 
thrive sufficiently, to answer the purpose, 
without some small degree of attention. 
If they were cut down three or four yean^ 

* The sorts proper for this purpose are the Beech, 
Birch, Oak, Hornbeam, Horse Chesnut, Moutitain 
Ash, Barberry, Holly, Box, Privet, &c. The Silver 
and Spruce Fir are valuable for the purpose, by hav- 
ing tlie leaders only di3placed repeatedly. ^The de- 

tailie^d ihethod of planting such shelters may be fourfd 
in The P.roJiksiiU JPlanUr. ... . 
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tifter planting, and the other trees suffered 
to grow over them, they would be so far 
smothered, as to grow weak, and conse- 
quently do little service. It would, there- 
fore, be better to let the whole grow to- 
gether, for about six years; wheii the 
cutting of the underwoods down would 
be a sort of thinning for the others ; by 
which time, the roots of the former would 
haY6 got such a degree of strength^ that 
if any tolerable attention be afterwards 
given to pruning and thinning the latter, 
the underwoods will grow sufficiently, to 
answer the desired purpose. 

It will be obvious, that attempting to 
grow too many principal trees, must de- 
range the idea of obtaining underwood ; 
-^indeed it may be den^onstrated, that 
such means not only do sOj but defeat the 
intended purpose^ Strength of stem is, 
as has been observed, essential to the 
thriving of every tree ; which it cannot 
have except its head has tolerable free 
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taking away» bef«^ any real profit tarn 
arise from them. Nor can wethm tiwa, 
of three feet apart, to Icare tJbeai re gul ar ^ 
at nearer distances than « Bttt; ofcomme^ 
three wonld be taken down, for one lelL 
This would be doing- by £ur too nnch^ 
and therefore, the better way is to dait 
irreguiarhf; and repeat it other the nex^ 
or the following year at furthest. 




To treat upon distances hoe, may at 
first sight be c^cmsidered as 
from the subject, but certs 
be altogether irrelevant to gnard fSm 
reader against a capital and cw nnio n €fw 
ror, in the very outset of planting. The 
real friends c^ the businew can neither 
recommend, nor overlook what imnecaik 
sarily enhances the expeoce or leads Up 
future mismanagement ; because h^^ 
operate directly as disconnHpewient** 

It has been said, that no parts are«|iMtf 
to plantations iar ^oAuem% * brf^ 
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dpace ;-^-of course, as soon as the braochesf^ 
begin to interfere with each other consi- 
derably, it is time to thin or prune a 
plantation, but more commonly both. 

The error of planting top thick js ex^ 
tremely common, and that as frequently 
leads to another ; namely, the neglect of 
thinning *, as by the time it becopaes jie^ 
cessary, the thinnings can only be fit for 
hedge-wood, or the fire ; and, therefore^ 
in such cases, it is seldom done either ia 
proper time or manner* 

The difference between planting at 
three and four feet apart, is as 4840 to 
2722 ; and still it remains to be ahown^ 
(for it has never yet been done), in what 
beneficial respect the former exceeds the 
latter ; except on exposures and very bad 
soils, for a few of the first years, and pro- 
ducing th^ sort of thinnings we have de- 
scribed ; which of course must be charged 
for exhausting the soil; and expend^ of 
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taking away» before any real pix^t euu 
arise from them* Nor can we thin trees, 
of diree feet apart, to leave them regular^ 
at nearer distances tban six feet ; of coniise^ 
three would be taken down, for one left. 
This would be doing- by far too much, 
and therefore, the better way is to do it 
irr^guharly; and repeat it either the next, 
or the foHowing year at farthest. 

To treat upon distances here, nrny at 
first sight be considered as stepping aside 
from the subject, but certainly it cannot 
be altogether irrelevant to guard the 
reader against a capital and common er^ 
ror, in the very outset of planting. The 
real friends of the business can neither 
recommend, nor overlook what unneces- 
sai^ly enhances the expence or leads to 
futvire mismanagement ; because both 
operate directly as discouragements* 

It has been, said, that no parts are equal 
to plantations for producing a large 
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quantity of the most valuable timjbeir^ 
and the matter is not difficult to prove t 
as there we have always plenty of subjects^ 
placed in proper situations^ or at suitable 
distances to work upon, which is never 
the case elsewhere.-^ — ^The thinnings may 
be of considerable value, when thcJ trees 
are only four feet apart ; we can then have 
rails, spars, &c. At a further thinnings 
such value is again increased ; which 
circumstance will be repeated, as the 
plants continue to increase in size; be<^ 
cause a foot of thick, is of more value than 
one of small wood : the former is likewisct 
much more saleable^ 

It is difficult, if not impossible^ to make 
an estimate of the quantity of timber 
which may be produced from a certain 
quantity q£ good land, in a givoi time ; 
but it is evident^ that such circumstance 
will be aflfected by the depth, for two 
reasons : — the first is^ the incieasled quan- 
tity which the roots have to wc»rk upon ; 
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a.nd the next, the difFerent quantities of 
moisture. On thin soils, a tree will oftea 
be much stinted, in that respect, in the 
principal growing season, which can never 
happen in deep ones ; certainly^ on the 
latter, the plants will grow largest upon 
a given surface.— The subject is here 
brought forwards, to furnish tome hints 
for fixing the ultimate distances of trees« 

The cnrrent opinion upon this pointy 
is, that, to grow large, they should be not 
less than forty feet apart; and if we are 
to take the idea, with the current practice, 
or rather the prevailing neglect attached 
to it, there may be good reason for such 
ideas ; but, certainly, nothing which I have . 
yet seen, has given reason to suspect^ that 
any tolerable sized tree could require hear 
so large a space, in a good deep soil ; yet, 
undo^t^tedly, if allowed so much, a head 
would Sfdon be formed to occupy the 
whole; but thiere is ho reason why the 
li^niess of vegetation might not be as 
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%eli carrieci on by a Conic top, as a ^Mk 
one ; pinning naturally produces the for-- 
mer, while it increases the height ; and^ 
therefore, exposes more surface to the 
atmosphere/ than neglect.— It may be 
observed too, that ptovided the leader be 
kept somewhat clear, we have as yet no 
mle by which to know what height a tree 
may attain on a good soiL 

It can be no matter how fast it towets, 
provided a proper degree of strength be 
taken along with it ; and there can be no 
danger of thatj where the head is never 
mffeted to remain long, either close in 
itself,' or crowded by others. On the 
whole, we think forty feet distance seem* 
to rest cm no better foundation, than an 
opinioii, entertained in consequence of 
observing the large spreading heads, that 
are made by trees nearly in a state of 
nature ; which is generally four tiioses nKure 
than necessary ; and therefore, have little 
doubt but twenty-five feet distance, w^ouiil 
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be preferable to forty ;r— the fonner woul4 
cootQ^in aboiit seventy trees upon an actei 
(the latter only twenty-seven. . f • ; 

Perhaps, nothing relating to pruning 
reqiiires so xniich experience, as the ma- 
nagement of thinning, or distances ; — an4 
it is anicn^tiae advantages which platita- 
tions |iave over other situations, that, 
wher^ it isjudiciously attended to, mucl^ 
pf the work of the pruner is superseded. 
Jf the plants stanfi too thick, they will 
rise quickly, but slender; if too thin, 
they will lise but slowly, and produce 
spreading, bushy heads; these are the 
extremes of the case, and all puf a^rt lie^ 

in steering bet»ee„ them, 

In judging what strength is {n'oper for 
young trees, regard must h^ had to situt 
jtitions. In soqie they are liable to be 
much agitated by the winds ; in others, 
very little. In a thick plantation, they 
^ajT always be trained flouch weaker tha^ 
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in single trees?, or hedge-rowi^. Generally^ 
in^faen a tree is not overtopped by othera^ 
lias a clear space all round it, and is mo 
stiff as not to be much affected by the 
ifdnds, it may be said to be a4;rong enough ; 
but o£ that the eye will be the best judge* 

■ 4, . 

When trees have, been neglected, and 
aie^ grown too weak, by standing close 
together. Thinning is the only present re- 
medy, and should be done graduaily; for, 
if theplants have long sheltered each other, 
io remove that shelter all at once, would 
let in the wind, and otherwise starve tben^^ 
so as to stint their groasvth for several years^ 

It has always been thought drffieult to 
explain clearly how trees are affected by 
sdKld<en exposure, that liave previously 
been sheltered. Undoiabtedl y, when the 
«ad gets amo,g slender plants, it not 
only bends and twists their sterns^ but 
sprains their roots, so far as in some degree 
to sprain, brqak, and disoi^der the sapK 
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vessels.— We may observe too, that tlie 
bark of trees, which grow sheltered, is 
thin ; and hence, the sap-vessels are near 
the surface ; of course, mawy of themmay 
suffer from exposure. — ^Weknow, besides, 
that he^t is absolutely necessary, not only 
to put vegetation in motion, but to keep 
it so; and therefore, its increase will always 
be effected by the degree of heat. ■ W e 
may observe, ^Iso, that furious winds never 
fail to damage tte leaves of trees, in pro- 
portion to their flexibility. — And, there- 
fore, in this warfare, the youngest natu- 
rally suffer most ; which is peculiarly 
unfortunate, because they are the princi- 
pal agents in forwarding the business of 
vegetation. On the whole, it is presumed, 
much of the damage done by sudden ex- 
posure, may be naturally traced to the 
above causes. But whether such be the 
case or not, the effect is exactly as stated, 
«and the means of prevention the same ; 
namely , iAmniii^, and afterwBxds pruning^ 
gradually. " , 
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When plants stan^ thin, so as to hare 
tbort fttems, with spreading but»hy heads, 
the remedy is the business of Pruning 
only* Cutting off all the largest side 
branches, and encouraging but one leader, 
a$ has been directed for young plants, 
will, if repeated periodically, soon show 
the advantages of such means in a very 
striking point of view,-r~-^Soinetimes 
persons are perplexed in choosing leaders 
for trees; — one may be the straightest, 
and another the strongest: — in this case, 
the point should be decided by consider-* 
ing, that we want one the most capable 
of attracting the sap sufficiently; for if 
that be done, it is of very trifling conse<^ 
quence, whether the leader stands only 
half upright, or perfectly 86; as, by growing 
freely, it will soon cease to bend ; and^ 
therefore, ve usually choose the strongest. 

In pruning large neglected plants, for 
the first time, and frequently one or two 
further, we do not attempt to make good 
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fdrmS^ but to put theih in a coudition id 
^022^ into such ; and that can never be 
effected othjerwise than by {mining, and 
uniformly admitting air sufficieint tO: p^- 
tnit them to gr6w stiff, but not enpugh to 
cause them to grow bushy. 

* Plantations of dediduous: trees are too 
tHick^ when many of the lower branches 
die ainnilally ; and too thin,' where, none of 
them are found in a declining state, i The 
steni may be sufficiently fed, though the 
side branches grow but slowly. 
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It is iifi possible to be too particular in 
pressing upon the owners of plantations, 
the propriety of calling in the aid of so 
useful, industrious, jx)werful, and cheap 
an q,uxiliary, as Air. Too much, or too 
little of this article may be ruinous; while 
the due quantity, introduced, and kept 
properly in action, by judicious thinning 
and pruning, may so far influence the for- 
mation of the trees, as to reduce the latter 

o 
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opefatioD more than one half; and, at 
the same time, materially forward the 
growth of the most valuable part of them^ 
We may be sure such increase is consi-- 
derable^ when they are not only stiff, but 
towering fast ; while very fevt branches 
require to be displaced. It is to be un- 
deiTstood, that the benefit of air chiefly 
applies to the heads of trees ; as we could 
never discover that a moderate share^ of 
underwood, growing amoilg the stems, did 
any damage, by reducing the quantity of 
airj but the contrary. It is admitted, 
that such must, in some degree, exhaust 
the soil, but this is abundantly overba*^ 
Janced by the advantages before noticed. 

If the training of timber were really di^ 
troublesome and expensive as some per- 
sons believe, still there is a partial mode 
of doing the business, which may be 
practised to very great advantage. The- 
method is to select, and mark such trees 
-as are wished to stand longest, before tih* 
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first pniniiig takes {dace. Tbb^ iiawever^ 
must.be understood to app)y,priiici pally ^ 
to very thick plantations, as sio dobbt is 
^tertained, but that treesy at fouf feet 
apart^ wotild aIl pay for siicb attei^tion i 
BSf Tthen pruned^ they might ^and to 
grow toierabk pd]es,-^bit<t thosie who 
c&doseit^ may^ hiowever, attend to the 
selected plants onily ; tkining out of taking 
off the beads of others^ from time to time^ 
in the way that has been directed* 

As it would be tediom to thin the heads 
of Firs, in the same mailneF as deciduous 
trees, there is so much the more necessity 
to attend carefully to the matter of dis- 
tances; for, where they ate properly ma- 
naged, the former may be trained with 
less trouble than the latter ; because, in 
consequence of growiug with closer headsy 
the lower branches do not enlarge so 
freely, in the first place ; and are, like- 
wise, for the same reason^ subject to decay 
much, sooner; and besides, they do »ot 
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often form separate heads^ To these we 
iliay add the circutnstance of their sap** 
vessels being so large, that the ascent of 
the sap is not so much obstructed by the 
branches. — If the first pruning took place 
when the plants were about eight feet 
high, it might then be necessary to dis* 
place two, or at most three tiers of the 
lower branches ; and two years further, 
two sets more of the same description : 
after which, intervals of three years might 
elapse between the prunings ; never dis- 
placing more than two tiers at once, ex- 
cept more should prove dead.* 

* In' the " Transactions of the Society far the En" 
couragement of Arts j He'* Vol. XXIV. p. 68, we have 
a paper on the advantages and method of '< Pruning 
Fir Trees j^ by ^^ Mr. SalmonJ^ sufveyoi' and wood- 
agent to his Grace the Duke of Bedford, which clearly 
evinces the propriety both of pruning and cutting 
close. The opinion of a person so intiaiately ac- 
quainted with the application of timber, cannot fail 
to be conclusive on these points. Still 1 think his 
theory, both with regard to the quantity of tiers of 
branches to be taken off at once, and the periods te 
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It will be observed, that this^method is 
calculated to grow the trees with a long 

dapse between the pruniagSi is highly, objectionable. 
For long observation, has convinced me that taking a 
large (Quantity of branches from a fir at once, dis- 
orders it so far as considerably to retard its growth, 
even in shelter^ and certainly, reducing such to two 
tiers of branches would, in nxpomres^ be completely 
ruinous. The third tier from the top will certainly 
do more in th^ way of shelter, and in attracting sap, 
than the two hijgher ones, and therefore a tree or 
plantation pruned to three tiers, might be said to be 
in tolerable condition, while plants of the same age, 
docked to two, would be in a ruinous one. Generalh/^ 
however, I conceive four tiers to be preferable to 
three, where shelter is little of an object, but where it 
is much so, have no doubt of it. 

If a fir would grow as hat with two tiers only as a 
greater number, it would be highly improper to defer 
the pruning till they increased to six or seven, as di« 
rected ; for even utWobum, where the prunings from 
young firs double the expence of the labour, a ton of 
poles is of much greater value than one of branches. 

It may be observed, from the Duke of Bedford's 
certificate, annexed to the abovementioned paper, 
that bis Grace had previously entertained doubts of the 
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bUl) with a handle of a length suitable tq 
his work : — this business can require, no 
nicety, and hence the expedition ; as 
every stroke may be made downwards. . 

It is impossible not to smile at the ab? 
surdity of writers,' who tell us either not 
to prime firs at all ; or not to do so, till 
^^the branches shew evident marks! of 
" decay f — as a little of that much-negr 
lee ted article, experience, would teach 
them, or any others, that if a branch 
were cut oflF whil6 alive, the sap vessels 
would send out resinous matter enougl^ 
to seal up the wound, in a way infinitely 
superior to human ingenuity. Nor need 
we be afraid of wasting such sap by a 
too copious discharge ; as, if the winter 
operations be discontinued at least a 
month before the sap is stirring, and the 
summer pruning do not commence till 
three months after that circumstance 
takes place, there is no danger to be apr 
prehended.-^Fpr not only is the end of the 
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stump sealed up, hut such sealing keeps 
it so much alive, that the wood, which 
afterwards grows over, always unites, 
either wholly or in part with it ; so that, 
instead of defects, we have usually health 
and soui^dness, but never^ except inthe 
case of very large woiinds, any thing of 
consequence enough to merit the name of 
detriment. 

The bleeding, winch seems to have 
alarmed Fir Pruners so -much, has certainly 
been io consequence of taking off too 
many tiers of live branches at once; and 
that frequently in spring. A healthy de- 
ciduous tree, so treated, would expend 
part of its sap in branches upon the 
stem;— a J'ir throws it out in a crude 
state. — Firs are sometimes seen so severely 
trimmed at one operation, that the heads 
ar^ left too small to attract a reasonable 
quantity of sap ; which circumstance, the 
sudden exposure fails not to increase. 
Frequently, treejs, previously growing 
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firedy, ne stinted in ttas waj, and never 
mftenmnrds resume their farmer mgo$ir. 

When Fir bnmdm are left upon trees^ 
for years after they are dead, it oceasicms 
rotten or Cerk Kmats^ and a namber of 
dead stumps, to be buried in the wood ; 
which not only obstmct the sap» (as is 
evident, by the parts over the annual sets 
of branches being thicker than those be- 
tween them, for many years after their 
b^ng displaced,) but divert the grain, 
and consequently reduce the stre|igth of 
the wood.* 

* The Sellers of British-grown Firs, wdl know Aai 
the Buyers make knottioess the leadii^ objection 
against the article. — ^What shall we say then to the 
sort of teachers diat have been just alludeil to ? — Only 
this : Begin at the right end of your work in future ; 
fractise first j and write afterwards; and then there 
will be little danger of your opposing, as in the present 
instance^ not only the interests of the country, but 
TRUTH itself. 
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ORNAMENTAL TREES, ^e. 

In regard to the general methods of 
pruning, recommended, it may possibly 
be suspected, that they are only calculat-- 
ed to produce a sameness ofform^ which^ 
it is admitted^ would^ in some situations, 
be highly dipgusting ; but certainly such 
idea is completely groundless, as the tiame 
principles, which instruct us how to con- 
duct the greater part of the sap to one 
part of a tree, will naturally suggest the 
means of doing the same to another; and 
hence we easily cause it to grow freely, 
the soil being supposed proper,) in any 
form the mind can (conceive, or the pencil 
sketch; provided such form be not in- 
compatible with the free circulation bf the 
sap. Hence, in works of fancy and oma* 
ment, we have very superior advantages. 

li is unnecessary to wait till blind 
chance shall dictate what sort of figure 
any favourite tree, or a number of such, 
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shall assume. vFor, if it be present to the 
mind, a slight operation upon a young 
plant seldom fails to cause nature's efforts 
to tend, principally, to the desired point ; 
after which, a few itoinutes attention, be* 
stowed periodiaally, generally completes 
the business. Every single tree will be a 
living picture ; nature will appear in . her 
most imposing attitudes; while the skill 
which directed her. efforts remains where 
it should be; — unseen, — almost unsud-* 
pected. Examples follow. 

Short Stemij mth Flat Heads. — Trees, 
for this purpose, must r have no other 
branches taken oil^ than so far as is ne-^ 
cessary to clear the »tem to the intended 
height; as the side branches alone are, in 
this case, to form the head ; therefore^ 
when a tolerable quantity of these are 
from three to six feet long, the leader or 
leaders above them may be displaced; 
and if others afterwards take an upright 
direction, sp as to overtop the rest consi- 
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derably, theit leaders must be treated m 
the same manher. We are not to expect 
the head can be kept exactly flat; but 
this treatment will sp far encourage the 
side branches, and increase the number 
upon the summit, that the required form 
will not only be obtainediibut easily pre- 
served. If it be wished »:to cause such 
head to grow pdrticijlarly : thick ind 
biishy; a few of the irtore extended et^ 
treraities must be shortened, from tiipe 
to time, to cause them to divide^ and 
subdivide into numerous, othei^. But if, 
on the Contrary, siich head is wished to 
extend considerably, then the* interior 
part of the head must be thinned of some 
of the shorter and smaller branches ; in 
c:onsequence of which more of the sap 
will go to extend the extremities. 

When we want two or more stems to 
be produced from one ; whether near tlie 
ground or otherwise; the best general 
method is to train them from side 
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tiltimate hcfigfat of the frte. Anothef 
liint, in regard to seeh a figure, is, that 
some attention shonld be paid to thc^ 
forming of its top ; this would best be 
done by selecting three or four side? 
branches, w6ich grow nearly at the samef 
height ; as, by that means, the sap, much 
iteduced in quantity by the lower tier of 
branches, would refquire to be equally di- 
tided dmong the top ones. When treat* 
ing of dead tops, it was remarked, that 
the danger from such circumstances was 
chiefly applicable to hard woods, such as^ 
the oak, &c. 

The causes of deadt toi»s hare heetf 
particularly attended to, (p. 123 — 132). 
Their cure, where practicable^ may be ef- 
fected by the following means. When 
such happen to trees infested with unna- 
tural branches, they must all be taken oflT 
as close as possible ; afterwards, the trees 
should be scarified all the length of the 
stem. The track of the knife, or tool. 
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maddnse of, mufst be tj&rotigh the baik> 
^here it has been clear of brandhes; no 
matter though itnmay curve considerably. 
Thiire i^hcniM be at least $» many inci* 

gions, as the tree is half yards round. 

••••.•■'■. 

This operation can only be performed 
upon old, thick-barfced trees, when th* 
sap is stirring. Its effect is, the loosen- 
ing of such bark; and thereby not only 
assisting the circulation of th^ sap, gene^ 
rally ; but likewise opfening it a free pa&* 
sage along the incision; as such would 
soon be filled with new free grown bark ; 
underneath which, that fluid would pastf 
readily to the head. 

PI. VII. is an oak board, cut from a 
tree, infested with unnatural branches. 
The dark marks are their roots in the 
wood. Tl>e grain, or sap vessels appear 
curving in every direction; in many 
places, more particularly near the bot- 
tom, they lie nearly across. On breaking 

p 
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the wood, just below this part, it was 
found the grain laid almost in an hori'^ 
zontal position, instead of perpendicoJar; 
consequently, very little sap could find 
its way to the head of such a tree, as> 
notwithstanding the root might furnish a 
moderate quantity, most of it would es- 
cape out of the stem* Every thing here 
shews that nature's efforts had got an im- 
proper bias ; and that it was impossible 
any thing short of human means could 
have set them right. 

When more unnatural branches ap- 
pear, after the first set are displaced, they 
must be discarded also ; and when such 
means do not prove effectual, the head of 
the tree should be thinned, by taking off 
part of the most extended branches, 
where they fork. In every case, the 
branches dead, or nearly so, must be 
taken off to the quick. 

When dead tops appear on trees which. 
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have hone but natural branches, the lower 
tiers must be examined ; if they prove iii 
health, the case is evidently to be im- 
puted to their intercepting the sap ; and> 
therefore, some of them must be thinned 
out ; by which means, not only a passage 
would be opened to, but an additional 
supply of it would be furnished for, the 
head, llie latter circumstance might 
likewise be promoted, by first thinning 
the extended parts ofthe lower branches; 
and the head, generally^ afterwards; if 
the foregoing should not prove effectual. 
In this case, the tree will prove bark- 
bound, above the obstruction ; of course 
it should there be scarified , as in the for- 
tner case. It will be obvious, that the 
means here recotnmended may be ap- 
plied to the invigorating of weak trees in 
general-* 

* This Very serious evil is often occasioned by tte, 
Designers of Grounds. Frequently they expend hun- 
dreds, sometimes thousands, in removing earth ; ia 
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I'rom what has been said on the de- 
fect, it is clear that the best forms fc* 
single trees, (on bad soils especially), are 
such as divide into three or four principal 
branches, at or about the same height j 
having no general leader: for such will 
divide the sap most equally among them. 

Sometimes we find young single trees 
of quick growing sorts, such as poplars, 
grown top-^heavy. In this case, the more 

consequence of which, it happens that the trees left^ 
or sucb as are ordered to be planted^ appear more like 
the trees on the confines of a Desert, than such as 
ought to grace the cheerful haunts of affluence. 

It is easy to talk about producing ejict^ as men do 
about pictures ; it would not, however, be easy to 
produce a good one, if the colour shop were shut 
against the painter. The spoiling of the soil, or the 
introduction of improper sorts (or even sizes) of trees, 
puts the Planter in a similar predicament; which 
suggests this query ; — Are not Designers, who have 
pot a consider aile knowledge of execution^ as likely to 
waste their employers* money, as to produce the effects 
which they intended ? 
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extended branches are to be shortened, 
close tb the lateral ones. Where the 
branches stand thicks it may sometimes 
be necessary to thin them, by taking off a 
few of the larger, close to the stem. The 
head is thus not only easily made,inprd« 
portion to the present strength of the 
stem, but the same operation causes that 
strength to increase in an especial man- 
ner. 

Frequently, the application of this art 
will go far to retrieve mismanagement, in 
regard to single trees, and groups, thcJugh 
considerably advanced in growth. It ii| 
not every planter that is skilful, either in 
the choice or distribution of his plants ; 
nor do they always assume the expected 
form. To remedy such sorts of disorder 
is peculiarly the pruner's business ; be- 
cause he can in a great measure control 
the powers of vegetation, by reducing 
the size, and altering the form of most 
subjects which come under his hands. 
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Nor are the advantages of such scien-^ 
tific maaagement at all confined to sin- 
gle trees, or groups, in ornamental sce- 
nery ; for they extend equally to the 
close plantation. If we want certain 
species, or a number of such, to tower 
above the rest ; or others to crouch be- 
npath, the means are easy, and the effects 
certain. The closeness of front, the pic- 
turesque of summit, the shelter, and va- 
riety of the interior, are alike at its com- 
mand. 

In the Shrubbery too, its eflfects are 
powerfully apparent: as, where judici- 
ously applied, these delightful combina- 
tions of art and nature are always verdanty 
— evjer young. In short, whether we con- 
sider the facility with which a knowledge 
of the principles of vegetation can create 
— the certainty with which it can preserve 
—-the means by which it can renovate — or 
the immense pecuniary advantages it is 
calculated to secure ; it may truly be 
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considered not only one of the. most (/e- 
iightful, but the most useful of human at- 
tainments. And, certainly, whoever 
wishes to practise, either as a designer, a 
Planter, or a Superintendant of Ornameo- 
tal Gardens, or Plantations, or even as a 
Woodman, must either study the means 
of directing, assisting, and occasionally 
controlling the powers of vegetation i. or 
he can neither acquit himself with full 
credits, nor properly to the advantage of 
his employer. 

Wounds. — ^I'he word conveys a very se^. 
rious idea to the mind ; and lience, we 
find them treated by superficial writers, 
w^ith an attention, always tediouSi ofteji 
absurd, and generally> useless. But 
though wounds, dangerous enough to de- 
serve attention, may be : inflicted some- 
times, such never happens under a regu- 
lar and good system of pruning, for three 
reasons. First, they are always.srilall : 
secondly, they are inflicted upon healthy 
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subjects : and, thirdly, they are inaide in 
a good form ; consequently, none of 
them^ can require a plaister ; because they 
will heal quite as mell^ most of them mueh 
hettevy without one ; and, eventuaUy, 
either leave the plant not damaged at all, 
or too little to deserve notice. Plate VI. 
shews the effects of wounds ; one of which 
is -of such description. No. 1, is a beech 
board from a very old tree ; A and B, are 
the remains of two branches, taken oflF 
when it was small ; as is proved by the 
situation of the core, C. C. — A. has been 
cut off, not Tery close, and therefore, a 
dead stump remains in the board, some- 
what rotten ; in consequence of having 
been partly exposed, about seven years. 
B has been cut off pretty close, and ap- 
pears to have been completely inclosed 
in three years ; and hence, though there 
appears some little deadness, all is sound. 

No. 2, is a Larch boafd, that has en- 
closed the remains of a branch which 
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seems to have beea broken off, while 
alive ; and such breaking occasioned the 
death of the stump, as it produced no 
shoots^ but remained dead upon the stem, 
ten years, before it was completely id- 
closed. The sound wood joins closely 
to the end of the stump, and we have no 
more of defect than just its size. Had 
no stump been left, in displacing the 
branch, it is evident the defect would have 
been no detriment at all. /• 

• • 4 ' * .' / 

/ 

Here some of the advantages of pru- 
ning are clearly demonstrated, more par- 
ticularly that of close cutting ; as such 
wounds readily heal over, and in doing 
so, completely exclude the air, and hehce 
prevent or arrest the. business of putre- 
faction. A. would have been complete- 
ly rotten, long before the tree was taken 
down, had not that been the case. We 
see too, how soon, after amputation, the 
veins or sap-vessels take a straight direc- 
tion over the stumps ; after which, all the 
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wood produced must be perfectly straight, 
anid equally clear of knots ; except mis- 
management should afterwards occasion 
the production of unnatural branches- — 
From such documents it may likewise be 
learned, that no wound j of a moderate sizCy 
and proper form, inflicted upon u healthy 
Jrecj can posdhly require the use ofapiai^ 

.- • ■ - -^ ', .-. ^ ' \ 

The exclusion x)f air and moisture^ k 
certainly all the real service, a plaister 
can render to a tree; and, therefore, 
-wliere there is no danger from the one, 
there can be no need of the other. A 
wound, offve or six ^ncAe^ diameter, upon 
a healthy tree, will heal over before the 
stump decays; and such healing effectu- 
ally prevents decay afterwards. 

It follows from hence, that no other 
than large wounds, or such as are upon 
weak trees, can require plaistering; and 
even in such cases, the tune of applica- 
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tion ought not immediately to follow 
upon. the infliction of the wound, except 
the stump or face of it has been previous- 
ly dead ; in which case, the same treat- 
ment will apply, that we have to recom- 
mend for others, some years after ampii-' 
tation. ' ^ ■ 
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Where plaisters are necessary, tli^y 
should also be somewhat lasting. W© 
cannot expect people to renew them iy^ 
ten on forest trees; and, therefore, ow 
business is to apply something, to effect 
the purpose at once.— Lead, admits of 
air, and often water; so that it is not al- 
ways eflfectual: nor can Painty Tar, 6t 
any such body, be of material service^ if 
applied to a recent wound ; because the 
end of the stump shrinks and cracks af- 
terwards, so as to admit both air and 
moisture; and besides, such means ob- 
struct the. first efforts of healing. With^i 
out them, the first year's produce of wood 
must either unite with the end of the 

3 
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stuQip, or grDw very close to it; and so 
far compositions can never do good. 

For these reasonav it iseems better to 
defer ii3ing any. means to a live stump^ 
till, at least, Wo summers have elapsed, 
from the amputation ; as, by that, time, 
nature would have healed part, and it 
ipight.be judged how far such means 
were likely td effect the rest, before de- 
pay could take place. — Thertj in doubtful 
oases, and not before, would be a proper 
time to fill the fissures with good Putty ; 
after which, two coats of thick Paint, 
applied to the end of the stump, would 
effectually prevent decay, for many 
years ; generally, till the wound itself dis- 
appears. 

1 ' •" , . * 

The foregoing \Vill equally apply to 
wounds, made by disbarking trees, or 
branches blown off: it must indeed be a 
large wound, of these sorts, that will not 
groAV over, upon a vigorous tree, provided 
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all tUe loose bark is displaced^ and the 
surface of the wood made somewhat 
even,* 

* At Longroid-Bridge, near this place, there is aa 
Oak, which some year$ ago lost its bark on the soutli 
side, probably by lightning, seven feet six inches 
in length, and eighteen inches broad, in the widest 
part ; the wound is now reduced to six feet long, and 
somewhat less than three inches^ where broadest; the 
whole diameter of the stem, at the middle of the 

» 

wound, is aboiit four feet. — We ai'e sure that nature 
has proceeded thus far without tlie help of any coBl- 
PosittON ; if the advocates of such 5/tf^ could shew 
they have ever done one tenth part as much without 
the help of nature; then they might have something txi 
boast of. 

If a public proof were required of nature^s unremit* 
ting efforts, in this sort of business, the New Walk at 
York furnishes an excellent one. There the floods, 
bearing down the ice, have made terrible havock, at 
different times, in di^arking the Elms ; and yet the 
wounds are all in a healing state, without the aid of 
Plaisters. 

In quitting the business of wounds, we may men- 
tion a circumstance, which furnishes a utcfol bint to 
persons, who may experience ttie misibrtuneof ba^iivg* 
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To arrest the progress of HoUowftessy 
the effect of rotten stumps, may be some^ 
times desirable. In such cases, the space 
must be probed to the bottom, and any 
quantity of water found in it, may he 

Taluable trees disbarked, all round the stem ; a case 
hilberto deemed incurable. — Mr. Hargrove^ Bookseller/ 
of Knaresborough) had an Apple Tree so treated, to the 
length of half a yard, in September, \^2 ^-^tbe only* 
application then used, was a piece of mrllihg wrapped 
round the wound ; in which state it remained till the 
May following ; when a curious expedient suggested 
itself to Mr. Lewis, an ingenious person in that neigh- 
bourhood. He cut a small scion from the tree, four 
inches linger than the wound, and inserted one end 
of such scion in the bark, at each extremity of the 
wound, in the manner of grafting* It wiis then covered 
with clay, which was tied round with a mat, and 
fortunately succeeded, so as to be a conductor for 
the sap. I examined it in October, 1805 ; found the 
scion considerably enlarged, the tree healthful, and 
was told, that it bore as much fruit this year as in any 
one preceding. 

Undoubtedly, this instance proves what we have 
uniformly asserted, as to the situation of the principal 
sap-vessels ; apd, likewise^ exhibits the advantages of 
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either let out with an augur, at the hot* 
torn of such space, or dried out with 
cloths, where they can be applied. The 
hollow may then be filled with very dry 
sand, and its mouth plugged with wood. 
The plug should be driven, so as to be 
level with the inner bark ; as, by that 
means, nature's efforts would not be ob- 
structed, in growing over it. The fitting 
of the plug is not material, as it should 
be calked with oakum, to exclude the air 
and moisture, and afterwards painted 
over, as directed in the last case. 

There is one standing and general pre- 
judice, in regard to pruning, which ope- 
rates ver}'^ much to its disadvantage, by 
limiting the business to comparatively 

scarifying bark-bound trees, in a very striking point 
of view. If such means could support the tree in 
the first instance, and afterwards invigorate it, so as to 
produce what has been dis6ribed, we may easily sup- 
pose a large quantity of sap to ascend in the new wood/ 
grown in the incisions made in the latter operation. 
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few hands; such as woodmen and hedgers; 
for no others are dexterous in the use of 
the Bill or Hatchet. 

It. is constantly asserted, that the use of 
a Saw is dangerous, except the wound* 
are afterwards smoothed with some other 
instrument ; as, otherwise, they would 
never heal. In opposition to which we 
can safely affirm, that such da^eir 
amounts to little or nothing, when a|^lied 
to the hardy foresters^ 

Indeed we know of no case among them 
where such smoothing becomes necessairy, 
except where the head of an old tree is 
taken off somewhat levet with thelioriaon : 
in this case, the roughness, left by the saw^ 
must retain some little moisture, and there- 
fore, would sooner induce rottenness. 
But this is completely different fi'om tak- 
ing off a branch, slppingly, either from 
the stem of a tree, or tlie side of another 
branch; as, in either case, the parts be- 
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yond the operation^ attract tke sap to the 
very bdgeB of the wounds as already de- 
scribed; '^hile, in the former case, wfe 
have nothing beyond the wound to cause 
such attraction $ and, therefor^ in old 
fr«esf they cannot heal. When such arl^ 
made Jtito Pdiards, th« idea of timber it 
gone; aod^ theveforei it is of little conse^ 
quettdd if they afterwards grow hollotr, as 
they tiAay livd in that state fbr aget*. How-^ 
ever, tirben persons are particulariyeireful 
of such subjects, cutting off the head, 
shping^'^ as ^ear a live branch as possible^ 
and afterwards capping the wound with 
lead) is the best preventive cif decay* 

In every other case, where branches 
are to<> ^arge for the knife^ we fiiid the 
saw not ©nly the best^but the only prac-* 
tieabie toollof ptlming ilpon a lalrg^scale: 
(cutting ddwtt trees is anoth^ thing;) be*- 
oause it i^ ^peditio^ts, and any one rbay 
soon l^afnih^ use <^f it, so as to^toiF 
the branches exactly to the |e(|l»i»d de^^ 
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gree of closeness ; which no pearsion^ 
however dexterous, can do with either a 
hatchet, or a bilK If we cut tod close, 
the wound is much larger than necessary; 
if too distant, we leave a stump; the efr 
fects of which havCibeen described s-r-rand 
therefore, . the cut is always m^e with 
some regard to both circumstances.; .> Al- 
most every branch has a little swiellM its 
base ; at the end of which the cut is in- 
variably made, on small ones; on larger, 
where the swell is greater, we take part of 
it; see D. on pi. IV. marked in the mad-t 
ner such should be taken off; C. on tbe 
same plate, ihas less of swell, and, there- 
fore, it is maiked to be taken off closer. 

For large work, the common carpenter's 
saw is the best; for smaller, one with 
somewhat finer teeth, the, plate being 
about twenty inches long, is preferable. 
— It is almost unnecessary to observe this 
should be Steel ; to prevent the loss of 
time in sharpening. 
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Another objection to th« using of a 
hatchet or bill is, that branches ca?mo( be 
thinned by them, without frequently da- 
maging others by their back-strokes as well 
as their edges. — On the whole, as almost 
every wound, made under a good system 
of pruning, is so situated as to cast off 
wet, and have the sap flowing all round 
it; the smoothing ofsaw wounds is totally 
unnecessary. For these reasons, we know 
no way of doing the business, expeditiously 
and aye//, with any other instrument, except 
so far as may be performed with the knife. 

In regard to the proper season for prun- 
ing, there is only one difficulty; and that 
is discovering the wrong one, or the parti- 
cular time when trees will bleed. Con- 
siderable pains have been taken to ascer- 
tain this point, by pruning all sorts at ail 
seasons, repeatedly; and only two have 
been discovered which bleed uniformly, 
at certain seasons, namely, the Sycamore, 
and Firs, as soon as the sap begins to 
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mate. The best and safest way is, to 
notice, in 9pring^pruning> if the tree! 
bleed, (for it never happens at other aea^ 
sons;) if they do, to desist^ till^ ttpou trial, 
it be found to have oeased. 

As a general rule, we think mummer 19 
prefepabk to «^^er-praning ; because^ in 
proportionas wonnds are made eariy, they 
heal so much the more in the same sea^ 
son. From this rule, however, the case 
may be e^ccepted^ where the brandms to 
be displaced beat a great proportim to 
the whole weight of the head ; as there 
might be danger of the rest not attracting 
the 'sap sufficiently; yet that would hap^ 
pea only to hard woods, and tre€» not 
vigwousi 
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OAK TIMBER 7VO0DS. 

Tn&^B are, confessedly, a species of 
'opecty of much consequence to their 
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owners and the nation. -Their manage* 
ment seems to have been sjirstematic and 
stationary for ctotnries; and, therefore, 
at first sight, might be supposed either 
too good to be improved^ or not easily to 
admit of it 

The facts are presumed to be com-* 
pletely the reverse ; and, if so, to shew, 
not only what is the operative part of 
such system, but its natural and uniform 
tendency, may be usefuL If it be good 
it will stand that test ; if otherwkey tha 
sooner it is exploded the better. 

Taking it for granted that the manage- 
ment of $1 wood should be influenced by 
the principle of Gain only, it will not be 
difficult to discover, that the system gene^ 
rally acted upon ia not the best to promote 
that object; beoause it is materially de-p 
fective in three essential points, besides 
Others of less itiqiortanGe, yin. 
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1. The economy of sap, 
. 2. The management of shelter, 
' ' 3. The liieans of preventing defective 
timber. 

The importance of these particulajrs. 
has been already mentioned, and, we 
trust; established ; so that kere it is only 
neceissary to remind the reader of the citw 
cumstance.— *If important in other situa-^ 
tions, they are undoubtedly the same ia 
a wood ; this, however, seems the place 
where the two former are^most of 4Bi11 dis^ 
regarded,.. 

- Every thing we find in books, upon tlie 
subject, conveys the idea, that the system, 
as now practised, is some centuries old^ 
which may be supposed a proof of its 
value. But this is erroneous j as it is 
evident, from the masses of timber found 
in old buildings, that, in this country, it 
was once plentiful. And, if such plenty 
were produced without attentiotiy where 
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was the rie^ of- cuiiivation ? Under such 
circumstances, there was conVienience^ and 
hence propriety, in sweeping obstructions 
out of the way, at every fall. It was then 
of little consequence either when another 
might be ready, or what its produce; and, 
therefore^ such things as the management 
of shelter and sap were never practi&»ed ; 
probably never thought of. 

JVb«^, however, the case is materially 
different ; the scarcity, and consequent 
value, of timber are seen and felt every 
where ; of course, the management which 
formerly was proper^ is now exactly the 
reverse. 

Supposing the scarcity and value to be 
as asserted, common sense seems to dic- 
tate that, when a tree is cut down, the 
root of which is capable of producing 
another, some qieans should be employed 
td forward its progress. To the owner, 
it cdasibt be matter of indifference wlie- 
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ther, before the perio4 of tlie «ei^<(:^}}g 
such stool produce one of two ^U}^% 
healthy trees, from twenty fiv^ t© thirty 
feet high, or many weak ill^farm^^ ^hfi9U^ 
the best of which are aptly enoujg;h d^OO^ 
ininated Wavers. 

Fig. 1. pL VIII, gives 5o*ae i4ea of thQ 
produoe of an oak stool, growing on ^ 
tolerably good soil. — It is suppos)^ to 
have grown from the last fall, without any 
sort of attention ; and, therefore, supposing 
it a period which is commoji, aJbout 
twenty lone years, or, at least, t^/^i^third* 
of the average time which individuals 
enjoy their estates, we regard it as tiiie 
beggarly produce of a system of absoifcyityi 
equally disgraceful to the national intel- 
lect and:ind(isitary.-i-The sap which would 
have supported one or two stout> free^ 
growing, 3»ouiig ^eea, h»s been s.qu«na^ 
ed among a great number of shoots, col^ 
lectively, and, individually, of little value 
upon any soil, but more partieu^J^]^ where 
it is bad ; ^t^ there &nck produce^ thi&bark 
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excepted^ is intiinsically worth no more 
than what it would fetch for hedging, the 
fire, charcoal, &c. 

At P. 130-«132, we hayip particularly 
noticed the way in which such method 
operates, in these cases, and the result we 
have as abo ve. We cannot allow they are 
otherwise of value ; because a tree worth 
five shillings may be raised much sooner, 
by displacing the whole, amd paying at« 
tention to the next produce of the same 
stooL Under the present custom, how- 
ever, the woodman has no choice, but to 
adopt the best shoots ; or he will be no 
nearer his point the next fall than the 
present. 

On better soils, the case certainly is 
somewhat di£ferent ; but, even^herc, the 
value of produce^ in proportion to what 
it might be, i$ trifiing indeed ; not only 
on account of being very small wood, but 
because the best of »uch is iisually too 



dender to resist the wind efifectuaUy, and 
too much hide-boundy to attract the sap 
sufficiently. Hence, for both reasons^ 
thej are not in condition to increase nearly 
as fast as a pole, which has previously 
been trained with some degree of atten^ 
tion. — No. 2, on pi. VIII. gives some idea 
of such produce, (technically Wavers,) as 
usually dressed and left by the woodman. 

The attempt to convey accurate ideas 
of produce is here unnecessary, as well 
as impossible; for every specific case must 
differ from others, less or more. But if 
inattention will, in any given soil, and, in 
a certain time, produce such figures as 
No. 2, attention would, in the same time, 
produce one equal to No, 3 ; dnd how 
much the latter is calculated to improve 
faster than the former, is left to be deter^ 
mined by the intelligent ; supposing the 
constitution of each to be the same ; but, 
knowing that this can never happen, we 
hesitate not to say, that, for several years, 
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the lattcn must improve in value, at least 
three times as fast as the former. 

Here we are willing to allow as much, 
in favour of neglect, as the friends there- 
of choose to claim, respecting the pro- 
duce cut down in order to reduce No. 1. 
to the figure of No. 2. if they will allow a 
proper value for what must have been 
previously taken from the stool, No. 3; 
as that would at least have produced on6 
good pole. But more of this when we 
come to show the manner in which such 
stools should betrea^ted. 
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In th^ next place, wie state, that und^ 
this systeux, the important matter bif^/e/Zet^ 
fs completely overlooked .*»-i---It isiadmitf- 
ted, that »Woods: are : not only sheltered 
for a few of the last years before a fall, 
but usually too much so; hence the greater 
damage is sustained; after the woodman 
has been introduced^ with Starvation 
at hi3 heels; 
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At p. 1989 an account is gif en (tianfes^ 
sedly,in part, theoretical,) of the manner 
in which Wind and Cold operate on trees, 
go as to retard their growth ; but we need 
not be anxious, whether such reasoning 
proTe perfectly correct ; as the fact now 
asserted is too obvious to be denied,*^ 
namely, that the starvation intrbduced 
into woods, at the falls, stints the growth 
of the trees, particularly the younger part 
of them, for several years afterwards^ 

That the warmth of the atmosphere in 
a wood, thick enough for the trees to 
shelter each other, but not so as to exclude 
a reasonable quantity of ah*, will be nnich 
beyond that of an opet} situation, cannot 
b6 doubted ; no mor^ than thiat ahnosi 
«very wood is, from its n«ture,/capableof 
being maintained a^ permanent shdl ten 
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The epithet hardy Jhas been so con* 
stantly applied to tbe oak, that what is 
only true of the wood, is genierally be- 
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lieved of tlie 'cegetahle; hence, we very 
naturally overlook the maltreatment to 
which inattention exposes it. But cer- 
tainly Vbe season in which it vegetates, or 
the circumstance of its iirst shoots being 
frequently destroyed by Frosts lat*. in 
May, exhibits no proofs of iiardiness ; and 
the same may be gathered from the wood«« 
man's remark, that the bark is frequently 
difficult to take off in coo/ weather.— Nor 
does its being /oM9u2. upon very cold esy 
posures prove the fact, but much to the 
contrary ; ^ the starveling oak upon the 
^ mountain's brow,'^ is almost ptxwerbial ; 
it will livcj but can never tkrive in such a 
Situation. The truth is, that the plant 
requires a considerable portion of warmth, 
not oiily to put its juices in motion, but 
to keep them so ; as is proved by its ap- 
tjearance and progress in different de- 
grees of elevation • The contrast between 
the plants, produced in the extremes of 
shelter and exposure, is indeed striking y 
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€mry thing being different^ butthejhrm of 
the leaves. 

On the whole^ little is hazajrded iii as-^ 
serting^ than an indifferent soilv.projperlj 
sheltered) i& capable of producing more 
oak timber than a good one^ without tibis 
advantage ; and if so, how can the wood- 
man's systeni be. defended? Most cer- 
tainly ^ it ^^art;e^ (he trm for nearly twenty j 
out df the first thirty years pi their growth* 

In the third place, we are to notice the 
defects whiph under this system. ttie timber 
w subjected W^' Here, to prevent repeti- 
tion, we must refer the reader to the cata- 
logue of the common defects of timber, 
exhit>ited at p. 48;-^wbich are afterwards 
explained in order. When theses h^^ve been 
carefully attended to, we may ask this^ 
important question. Whether the whole^ or 
any part of them^ is guarded against by the 
system tmder consideration ? 
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- Vit need not, however, leave tbe naaV 
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ter in uncertainty, as it is notorious* that 
abundance of such defects are found ia 
every wood ; and so far from means being 
used to prevent them, thefa: causes are so 
Uttle known, that they are generally con- 
sidered as Jiatural, and of course unayoidr 

« 

able. If we could trace events to their 
causes, we should certainly find much of 
the present scarcity of oak timber occasion- 
ed by the specie!|ofignorance.now spoken 
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It fortunately happens that howevet 
much the three circumstances, which have 
been noticed, retard the growth, and de- 
preciate the value of trees, 1/6^ they are all 
sucli as may be avoided by a very moderate 
share of attention. — We begin with the 
first, thehusbandry of sap ; which can only , 
be effected by bestowing some attention 
to the stools, and trees, periodically. 

The firsti dressing of the former sho^d 
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take place after two stimmer*8 growth ; at 
which time, from two to four shoots only 
should be left upon them ; and tliese the 
strbngest. Their situation should be such, 
as to divide the space round the stooly 
somewhat equally; as, in U»s manner, 
they would attract most of the sap ; con« 
sequently, few others would appear after- 
wards. 

The shoots to be didjllaced must be- 
slipped, not cut off; for otherwise some^ 
part of them would be left, and readily 
produce othefe. The best to^ for this 
purpose is a sort of narrow spade; straight^ 
stiff, and well steeled ; as the edge is to 
be constantly kept somewhat dbarp, 
though rather thick. With this the shoots 
are readily slipped off, as far as the person 
can see where they spring: wliere he 
cannot, he has only to bend them down 
with his foot, and then he will easily see 
how to proceed. In this manner, a com- 
nion labourer may perfoni! the«eeessary 
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operation upon a great number of stoo1$ 
in one day; it would jieldom require two^ 
to thin an acre, 

TJiese stools will require no further at- 
tention, till the end of two jears; when 
they should be gone over, in order to dis- 
place any additional young shoots that 
may have appeared, and to take off a few 
of the largest branches from the others, 
with such as app^red to rival the leaders. 

Two or three years after this, they may 
be thinned, by displacing the worst from 
each s*tool, which has more than two; 
andi likewise, one of the two, where the 
Stools are small^ or not vigorous. 

At this time, they may be pruned in 
the manner which has been directed for 
plantations : indeed, afterwards, their 
management may be the same, with this 
addition; the stools are each to be reduced 

R 
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to OTie shootj as soon as one is supposed 
capable of attracting all the sap. 

When intended for timber, the best 
general method is, undoubtedly, to divert 
the whole sap of the stool into one tree, 
as soon as possible; because, as before 
intimated, the value of the article is in- 
creased in proportion to its thickness, till it 
gets to a tolerable scantling. At p. 166— 
170, has been shewn, how pruning im- 
proves the general weight of trees ; — ^re- 
moving rivals from the same stool, will 
operate, in that respect, the same as 
pruning; and, therefore, the arguments 
and proofs brought forward upon that 
occasion, exactly apply in the present. 

Unfortunately, however, the woodman's 
system, in this^ as in most other matters 
essential to the free growth of the article, 
is defective. When he finds a large, 
healthy stool, being well aware one or 
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two wavers would not attract all the sap^ 
he very properly leaves more ; the quan* 
tity being in proportion to the supposed 
strength; but here the matter of propriety 
ends; as, be they more or less, the whole 
are left to grow together, till the n^j;t 
fall. 

The management of the Wavers are 

next to be considered, ^The improve* 

ment being supposed to commence at 
a fall, the number of the Wavers to bo 
left upon the stools, may be somewhat 
less than usual ; because the means to be 
adopted, in conjunction with the preserv- 
ed shelter, must occasion such to attract 
considerably more sap than common ma-* 
nagement.---They may then be pruned 
as directed for plantations, — These must 
afterwards be reduced to one, on e^ch 
stool, in the same manner as in the Itsl; 
case. 

The Reserves, or trees one fall older 
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than the last, may be treated the same a^ 
such subjects in plantatioqs; and the same 
may generally extend to the trees whiqh 
are older, with this addition, — that such 
as have large spreading heads should have 
them reduced, by taking off part of the 
most extended branches, where they di-^ 
vide. 

At p. 132, the nature and tendency of 
this sort of defect is sufficiently explain- 
ed ; and, therefore, it need only be noted 
here, as particularly common and detTi-.^ 
mental in woods already thin; for its 
constant tendency is to incr^se the evil. 
Keducing the heads, not only prevents 
such increase but benefits the trees, (see 
p. 166;) wliile the Bark and Wood, thereby 
produced, create a fund, to discharge part 
of the expences to be incurred by the 
general improvement. 

The shelter of a wood is to be preserved, 
first, by the partial cutting of the under- 
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wood ; that article should, in eTery case^ 
be made subservient to this purpose. No 
other rules can, or need, be laid dovrn for 
the business^ than that so much is to be 
constantly \&iX^ ^i Trill materially check 
the curtents of the \find9, while none is 
to be suffered to overhang <&r crowd the 
pTodmce of the stools.— If the lattery 
jointly with the underwoody produce 
shelter helow^ the trees would sbelter eadb 
other a6ot)6; as, under a good system,^ 
there would be many of different heights^ 
each haTing a moderate topy none a large 
one. 
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If the mamagefnent of sap and shelter 
be properly attended to, they will include 
the third pointy hamely the pr€if€Mion of 
defective timber; except so fai^^s related 
to Draining, &c. which has been adverted 
to, p. 120* 

. • . • . ' • • • 

As this outline includes tSae idea of 
taking- down the timber, whenever (Either 
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its own ^inessj or other circumstdneed 
make it desirable, rather than at regulai^ 
periodical falls ; to bring such obvious 
advantagies within reach, it would be 
necessary to have a few permanent .Roads 
in a wood; some principal, and others 
inferior ; both for the purpose of inspect- 
ing the timber frequently, and getting it 
out when £illen. The space sacrificed by 
making such roads would be extremely 
triflings as the roots would occupy the 
whole of the ground, and the tops of the 
trees nearly all the space above them* 
The roads should curve, so far that the 
wind could not traverse them any consi- 
derable length* With the help of these, 
every thing recommended becomes ea^y ; 
without them, all would be diifficulti if not 

impracticable. 

• » 

The Roads or Rides in a Wood are 
likewise no small acquisition, when in the 
neigh bourbood of a Mansion ; ; being 
equally a refuge froto the summers heat^ 
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and winteFs cold. They also bring the 
proprietor acquainted with what his 
woods contain. In short, to persons of 
opulence, who are proud of such property, 
a system of this description must be pe- 
culiariy gratifying; as, in addition to 
every other advantage, it affords the 
means of producing, in a given space, the 
greatest possible quantity of fine timber. 

To proprietors, under different circum- 
stances, it has also strong recommenda- 
tions; as, in addition to increased jpro- 
duce, as before-mentioned, it gives the 
facility of taking down, annually or other- 
wise, just so much as may be deemed 
prudedt,.Avithout the reproach of poverty 
following it : for if a Woodi on a tolerable 
soil, and not deficient of plants, had been 
managed a dozen years according to this 
system, no mail could say, with truth, it 
was in bad condition ; though there might 
not be a tree left in it worth fbrty shillings. 
It could not, indeed, be said, to be then 
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highly valuable ; but we might affirm it 
was in such a state of cultivation^' thai it 
could not fail to become so, in a short 
period. 

Having now given what may bo called 
the Outlines of ajt improi^ed .Sjsteni ; for 
the Management of Oak Woods^ it mmyi 
just be observed, that the advanitagea are 
by no means confined to these of a pecu- 
niary tendency; as a'Wqpd, so ^pnanaged, 
would perpetually present a jpidcQO^ mii*' 
tural Scenery, every way i perfect in ^ .i tsi 
kind. It is true, it would want, iwljiat u 
certain Improver improved ii^raM caUi^^ 
Sublimity, -^namely, rottxni treesj— »aiid. 
so much the better. An object n^tuiialiy 
Beautiful, or Grandy is. doubly so when it 
is alsoffi^e/iil. ; i i 

In consideriog tiie immeddate and m(H^ 
distant tendency of such a system, with a 
view to anticipate the objections to which 
it may be liable, we^ do not dliscov^r any. 
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(the idda: b&wg tstrittl j ccmfioed ib Hmf^ 
ber Woad»i)^iexcept . tiie> matter >of Ex-f 
pencei^^On^bis head, it maj^be obien^ied^ 
that such OiVLtiot be considerable ; biit^^ 
erea Mppomig it were 66^ stiH the in^ 
jlxrovement proposed is so far penuan^nt^ 
aS<to be tatitaihount either to) the pnrchasq 
of an ejbtate, or the improvement of one 
in possession ; the returns from which are 
never immediately looked for. In this 
point of view, we know <rf no improve- 
ment^ usually practised upon estatesy 
likely to make such am abuiidant rertum^ 
yet, if :^h© mutter rested here, it wouki 
want a prevailing recommendation,-H4that ' 
of being mmedia/e. • . «r 

V ) Fortupately, bawever, this improve- _ 
Hfient requires little from the • pro jwrietorR,; 
except the resolution to do it justice; foF> 
if a particular exp^ice be infcurred, there) 
are alsa certain sorts of produce to b&s 
l^a^ed, which would not at all reducer 
the i^ner^V one. These alluded to are,: 
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first. The value of the bjurk and ' wood^ 
produced in reducing the heads of the 
larger trees r-^secondly. The value Qf th% 
whole of what is pruned from the other 
descriptions of trees, the stools included : 
—thirdly, The amount of the sales of 
poles, produced by reducing the shoots 
or wavers, on each stool, to one only. 
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On these three species of profit, we 
may generally observe, that as^ in every 
case, the sources from whence they spring, 
would be much improved by their being 
so removed, they are clearly the produce 
of the new system, and ought to be ap- 
plied to its support* 

We have, likewise, a fourth speties of 
produce, which the system naturally 
cr^-tes ; namely. The accumulating in- 
terest upon the ..sums produced by the 
sale of trees, taken down before what 
would have been the regular fall. The 
matter will be best explained by suppos- 
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ing that fourteen years befote the^ regular 
period of a fall, many trees are discover*, 
ed, which ane.no longer iiiproving. Iti 
that case, if they be taken down and sold 
for any given sum, a hundred pounds foir 
instance, there would be a clear hundred 
pounds gained ; as the accumulating in^ 
terest upon any sum dqubles it in fourteen 
years, if it be objected /i€fe, that by 
taking down the trees early, we lose the 
increasing . value of the article; the an- 
swer is, We have the space they occupied^ 
and the produce from their stools^ to 
balance against that circumstance. » '> 

We state the extra species of produce 
the system must naturally create ; ftot 
with an intention of estimating its value, 
for that is impossible, as it will scarcely^ 
in two cases, be alike^ but in order to: 
give proprietors an idea of the real cur* 
rent expences ; it being necessary to fur* 
nish as correct an estimate of them, as 
the nature of the case will admit of. - 
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It being obvious that such eitpetices 
must depend much upon ihet quantity of 
the trees and underwood , as well as on 
the quality df the soiU and idle price 6f 
laboor, very^caosiderable latitude m\ist 
be allowed to meet these circumstances. 
On mature consiideration; we: think cases 
may differ, as mxuzh as one^ to <iiiree^ and^ 
therefor e, three shiljlings^ is itietiitioned as 
the lowest, audi nine as the liighest^ an^ 
nuAl ^xpeuce^ per statute acre, upon^ this 
Species of management. : Of course^i m* 
termadiate cases would require diffci^emt 
sums. ^ V 

We may, certainly, consider the greater 
expence as the teo^ formidable, for where- 
ver a wood is so situated as to require 
such expenditure, there can- be no' dan^ 
ger of its being more than defrayed by 
the means mentioned. IndJeed,^ -we see 
no reason to suspect a???/ woodsy so ma- 
naged, would be found in debt at the 
endof twenty ye ars;, except such as^ are 
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on very bad soils ;. and,^ as to them^ it k 
certain they never can be of considerable 
value, without son^e such species of ma- 
nagement. ' 

The subject being now brought to the 
close, the reader is apprized, that, as it 
was not undertaken upon any other con.^ 
sideration, than a full conviction of its 
utility, the writer feels a considerable de^ 
gree of solicitude to impress the same 
sentiment on others. 

Conceiving that, in the British timber 
owners, he is addressing a body of per^ 
sons, whose education and rank in life 
place them above the suspicion of nar- 
row prejudices; to these he can appeal 
with confidence : no argument is neces- 
sary to shew that they have an interest at 
stake, and, therefore, a duty to perform j 
^ — namely, to use such means as ate al- 
ways within their powcir^ to determine 
this very plain question. Is their timber 
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properly managed, or is it not?— They 
will consider, that, though the author has 
an interest in promoting the cause of 
truth, he must inevitably forfeit his pro- 
fessional reputation, by disseminating 
the contraiT- He therefore maintains 
the negative of the questimi, and has 
given his reasons, at length; — ^these are 
such as ev^y intelligent timber owner has 
an opportunity of ccmiparing with the 
continual operati<»s of imlnit and megleci 
among his trees. The spirit which dic^ 
tated the work naturally wi^ies for pub- 
licity ; but if it bear not every impartial 
test, to which it is subjected, let it sink 
into that oblivicm which such temeri^ 



The last pcHnt to be noticed is one 
wliidi has had consideraUe wc^ht with 
tiie wnter, namdy the present scarcity of 
Qik Timber. Forifthediamielsofpab- 
ficiafixmation be conect, thae not <nl j 
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exists a great, but an alarniing deficiency^ 
of this article, for the supply of the 
Navy ; and if so, the yards of the mer- 
chants, we may be certain, are but scan^ . 
tily supplied. Now, supposing this the 
fact, (and we think the document insert- 
ed below, reduces the matter to certain^ 



* The following is extracted from a report of Lord 
Melville's speech, in the House of Peers, (1805), re- 
specting the State of the Navy, 



*^ He would say one word on the supplies of store* 
in his Majesty's yards. He wished ever to have 
three years' supplies in hand. He had used his ut- 
most exertions with that view ; but all that he or 
any one could do, for the present, was only pallia^ 
tive. The evil which threatens the Navy is prodi- . 
gious : — one great cause of it is even connected 
with our prosperity and greatness* The growing 
state of agriculture is injurious to the nurseries of* 
timber ; whose slow produce is not so tempting as 
the produce of grain and cattle. The danger, 
presses hard* All men should com^ to it with pn^ 
hand and one heart ; willing to make sacrifices, not 
only of their other interests, but even of their par* 
tialities." 
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tj)j something is necessary ta be done in 
order to arrest an evil, which appears not 
only increasing, but to threaten conse^ 
queoces too serious for an Eoglishraan to 
contemplate with indifferenoe; 

If the circumstances disclteed in the 
last two months be attentivdy consider^ 
ed, they lead to this interesting <x>nclu^ 
sion, that if our country cmmaij or do noi^ 
maintain the empire of the jeat» we shall 
soon have neither country nor empire to 
maintain. 

The plain fact is, that we c^mnot exist, 
as a nation, without ships, both for War 
and Commerce, and these cannot be con- 
structed, nor maintsuned, without im-« 
mease masses of Oak Timber. 

It irill be obsenred, that while the 
statesman (whose opinion we have 
quoted)^ asserts the prevailing scarcity^ 
ke attempts to explain the cai£se; but 
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here, 'we' 'presume, his eoliclusidiy^s eit»- 
neous ; heciime it cannot Jbie sbew», eiibhcfr 
that any considerable ^poirtion of Land'Js 
now devoted to Agricnlture, which ptevi- 
ously produced Tiihber, rt^^ that' the ^iti^ 
cle is now worse attended to than former- 
ly ; nor does it appear that a-ny coiisider- 
able part of* agricultural in^plefnents is 
made of Oak ; nor that Agricfttltiire 4ias 
so engrossed the labouring part of the 
community, that less of the article ha6 
been planted ia the late than forniep ages: 
and, therefore, it is evident the scafcity 
is not to be imputed to our *^ Agricultural 
Greatness' 
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The fact seeins to be this:— th^e ha* 
been iko material iriwease in Planting ity 
(c^rtiaiwly no iitiproved general manage^ 
trtetit has 'b6cn'fedopted)'JMd!thin the last 
159ny69tfir' in Hf hich^tirtife, It is* ipdispU- 
t^l^, tbiktwe kaSe nfitremsed .prodigi0uslf/ 
in 'Ndtaly 'Commeroidly at|d' McAiufmiuring 
Of eiftne«»'i ' fiir ^f whichaoccasririh coxv- 

s 
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tttAt and large demands £w ihe article;; 
wbik U dots not appear thajt the supply 
hu mcf eased BEiatentlly« ift(^€i#; and, 
therefore, the scarcity is the naJtaral con- 
sequence of such demands. 

Stilly with a full coavictfOn of increas- 
ing scarcity, we think -thi^t QoveiniQaient 
has the means of retarding^ and ultimate- 
Ijr arresting its progress^ by a proper ap- 
peal to the spirit and interests of the 
country. The means may be mentioned, 
without having too sanguine an expecta-- 
tion of their being adopted. 

Suppose then, a Committee of Timber 
Owners were appointed to axa^G^ine into, 
and report their opinion oi tb0 pr^tent 
^method Of managing Oak WopcU; acid 
akoi what &ppeal?ed tlaie vM^$pwdy mpims 
of improying them. If i^mpfQvensent 
werti thought prai^ticabl^, returns ixd^t 
be made of the quaA^y of i^udi woods in 
4nrery lovvaiship^ With the mmefk ,.^ ^h? 
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pioprif^klifs; caeb <^ wlK>qar should luvir& 
^10 s«il«^tance of t)ie coaunittee^s repoi^ 
traosiniittodt with an invitation to signa^ 
eri|;Agpm€nt» (jn^ othermse binding than 
xtpQR h0OiOnT)f stating the quantity of 
acres he proposed to cultivate, in the 
itenn^ raeommended.. A good method 
onee adopted^ through such influence^ 
vFOnld alterwaards sufficicoitlj lecommend 
itself. 

Goveranent should^ of courae, set the 
exMfl^e; by puttiQg: the whole of tha 
Ro'ysd Forests undeF such management^ 
so far as afiplicable^ 

It |s^ ahnost vuinecessai^j to mention^ 
th«t 8w;k CopaiuttQe^ should meet ^ the? 
co^tvjr> where- Wooda^ €>f difierent: 9^e^ 
wtiveneas at hand; and that they oi^t 
to c.9tt in such personsy to ^ms^ in theii^ 
inqjuA|ies,t $»y thej migt]^ deeOEi neqessary 
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There is nothing in the bvisiness propoN 
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sed tirhich prciseiit^' tht least diffieulty to 
Goviemment, nor any thing ofajectk>nable 
tb' individuals ; and yet it saeontsv at least, 
highly probable that mtrch gi3od might- 
result from such an enquiry ; as,' in Woods^ 
it is not only possible^ but eo^to demon- 
strate the impropriety of their general 
management; and, consequently, that 
improvemeM is equally necessary to the 
National and Individual Interest. 

It is admitted, that sucbmeans would 
not produce immediate 'plfenty or ^cheap- 
ness ; for nothing short of coercion {e\et 
hateful) could do that; but they would 
very soon exhibit an abundant supply^ in. 
succession ; which would not only be an 
inducement for proprietors to take down 
timber more liberalliy, biit, in son]te de- 
gree, be. the means 6f keeping down the 
price. With abundemce ' in prospect, it 
could not advance so fkst,' as with nothing 
but increasing scarcity in view. 
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> The ismoumgpmpn% of pl^eti^^g tfee_aj?7. 

possibJi*)ta assort .;^iM;k,frju,tti,/eit|i^r l^h^ti 
there is a scarcity of Oak Plants or Trees, 

of sota^ 4«»cripti<WiiiOfi t|>^t,ithe.epj},ipid 

»tmft*ph^ , )^er nofc ig^ft^^lly ,^jai]i5^^ 

to tb0 pr(HJu<5Aionjftf |th^.^pegjp8i)C^,.T|fi>n 
t>€Jr^ >i Tbe ^truth, i^,j,^hp^j^A«>«<^?)% ^ 

ck^%tQjbe, mBWe4^ M.fP^ msM ^mh 

%«^ *tqjiu4if ea,. luoboniX l>?»iifiU orUto 

oiii iti bofaiij/oii evUpnSocm^ bur> \\\\\vi\-i 
.o i|&aUjL»ift f^4^^pj^f ^fe^^^js, 

fluence of Government be- jw^}j[i|gy ^ ^d 
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no general improvement take place^ indi- 
viduals will have so much the more inte- 
rest in attending to the bueinesB. If a few 
improve the quality of their Timber, they 
will improve their own market, in prop<»'- 
tion as (iiey depreciate that of oth^». 'Cj^ 



But tliey have a much highw induce- 
ment. — ^The splendid Victory, lately 
achieved, has proved our Wooden Walls 
to be an essential part of the Title, by 
which, not only JEs?o(c3, but every species 
of property, is held. Let, then, all, who 
are anxious to preserve their property, 
remember the last order of that Patriot 
and Hero — the immortal Ne^son*-^ 
Let it be considered as addressed to every 
individual, as well as to our invincibU 
Tars : — Let it be re-echoed in eViery part 
of the United Kingdom ,* — Let it be espt- 
eiallif, and perpetualh/, sounded in the 
eare of British Timber Ownersr^" BAg- 

" LAND EXPECTS EVB^V MaIT tft 'DO. 
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' HIS Duty !"' 



j.dinrr/o.i to rjir^ult J 
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AGRICULTURE fitiudi «iieoun|ted, 147« 

Accidents, suggest the Mode of PMfiin^^ !4dl 
Mr, aiY^dmiMble AiiKiKairf ^ l^mnillgl «9I^ 
A5he9, lib# 8{>oiled itt^iop^ftgy }81v v« :i. .:j1 
Authom Iuv6 Mttatfy 4ikftti}M 'old £fWKr%' 15. 
Beech, the fVoi^ispiod^v aoeoant ^, 1501.' t * 1 
Bend^ the hest ooade fVdm Mmighr^>iMdl, ffSw 

— — fonned' by ^!6oi(hig, Jtc. 17dJ ^ 

------ new -mettKHlbf growJiig, 15^4. 

Books edMmdkt each other, 13^ ' - — 
Branches, iiateTal, iwhatjl^fa ■•'■ 

iifinatUr;^ thdir i$Mse^ ^4 1 89i ^Hft. 

th^f uses**plaitted, 1J5. 

4stipet4isott^i'Whai, 6% 
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Carelessness in Pruning, -Cf^iidemmed^ 110. 
Caution, one sfteeies of it cola^demtilO^ llie< 
Cottagers, their cause pleaded, 140^ 
Dead Tops, their eftuies, IftS^ 
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Dead Tops, the method of cure, t\6. 

Defects, genef^i ii]r;^iiiiberyy48.' 

Distance of l^rees, what a proper on^ 192- 1^4. 

Draining of Woods, &c. 120. 

Effects, imputed to. wrgng causes, 37- 

Elms, absurd mode of treatment; 178. 

'— — , how to clear their stems of branches, 179, 

ErroR) general, in,reg*rdftQTref$Jl^^, j ; .;_ 

Errors; )in regar^ tjat-pxmupg^fSyffff^a^Al. 

^¥|>os||j«j?^dden^hpffJilipp?rat!BS^^K>^bJr?ef,.198 

ExperimenJi ipipcMrt^fcfoflp, i^ >^egi^f;4 t/^rXhc 

. i i^efe«teof theifruid^Miif tr^e%,]l74«:, .; ,/. 

Firs, tbffl'r ^Rp-'VleMfBja l/M^f, 5^,804. ; ,.'L' . • 
e*4-Fore»g«,.reHi*tk%<ini,:60t 6a, ftjt-CiS^j,. 

Britisbr-growo,.thetf defect €2* - 
Britisljf giFO^n, rSuliistitMtes fc^ fpj3^ign,..78. 

British, prpjudiftes 4gainsti a^^wl^X* '^^^ 
sorts most WQiith cf^lM vatioB, i§& < . 
.^celteftt pwssi i^piyn in 8cpfland»j:Q. , . 

their timb^r}jmpr9ved by age(;7S. 

large one^ at W«buro & Stu41ey.EaEk^.t6. 
piuuing of, .203. . . ; 
•why they sometimes bleed, 2Q9. / ., 
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Forsyth, Mr. 24, I69.. 

Furrows, on the Stems of Trees, 51. 
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Gardeners, thieir Practice quoted, 168. 
Gentlemen, particular reasons why they should 

take care of their Plantations, 183. 
Grant, (Sir Archibald,) his Account of Fir 

Timber grown in Scotland, 71. - 

Ground Designers, often spoil the soiV^Jjld* 
Horticulture^ much encouraged, 10. 
Hunter, Dr. his Edition of Silva, 20. 
Hedge- Row Timber, 134. 
Kennedy, Mr. 21. . . 

Knotty : HinJier* the causes.of explained, 53. 
Knots, nataraj, what, 53^ 
— ~— unnatural, 53, 217- \\: 

— : — dbflitruct the Sap, 56, 58, 153. : . — 

Lawson, Mr. 19- . ;'. . vblo-- 

Larch, its properties* 79rr!10S. : r, |r / : ,:; 
method !pf Staining, flh . ^. - ^ ; 



itsdefect, 102. . I.; : 

■•! specimens of, exswined, 107. — 



|L.eaves, their uses in vegetation explained, 155« 
Xtcader^ fpr Trees, proper choice of^ 200.. 
Man, a poor one, compared to an old Tree, 127 
Mill Coggs, excellent opes, made of Oak, 1?T5 
Mushrooms cultivated, Oaks neglected, 10. ' 
Nature, the Author's instructor, 14. 

, averse to growing Bends, 43, 17^. 
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NeLsoii, Lord> his order at Trafalgar, S70u 

Hew Forest, its Trees neglected, 1 99« 

Oak Timber, its Scarcity, and the Causes, 26£. 

■ ■ ■ Method of arresting such Scardtyt ^l^* 
Timber Woods, 236. 

Trees, the vegetable tender, S44» 

how to reduce their heads, 251. 

Stools, how dressed, 247. 

Wavers, their management^ 250u 

Reserves, their treatment, 251* 

— — Woods, how to preserve their shelter, 252 

■ Roads in them necessary, 254. ' 
Oaks, their Culture neglected, 10; 

healthy ones^ why often foundbolUnr, 1 13 

old ones, generally defective,aiid why, lis 
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Oxen, a Species of Pruners, 138. 
Planter, often in a curious predicament, 229; 
Plantations, peculiar properties of, 183. 
^ — almost uniformly misniaii9ged,i87 

■ ' ' ■ shelter in them important, 190,205 

w — ^ why qualified to produce «iorc 

Timber than other situations, 194b 
Planting, much encouraged) 11. 
Pruning accidental, its beneficial effects, I49. 
to produce long, clean, straight^ and 

sound Timber, 16 K 
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raning regiflnv its 'Ooate(|neiHses, 164. - 
•^^ ' ■ " ' kMprbves 'the constitiUaoii «f trees, 
' ' ' incMasM «))«ir: general W-eigH 1^ 
lar^« ae^isoted pliints, «». 
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Quackery, sp^1ineti»of, SJ'^K 

R^ttenAMS ittidi Moliowness, 108. 

Roots of Trees, extraottdiaarfr length ofy-Ml. 
Sap, the course of, ek^buniM}, 4& 
^ Vt^flisek^ Iterge ift Filij 58j 804. 
^snr, ttie'l^eM PtMinlflg^tvatntnien^ Cdfl^^ 
Scarifying recommendell^ dUkl why, th€k , . 

Shaken TimWi 14 (. ' • > 

Shelter, the MiiJAgtoient <df, t90, 9QS, 

Smiihy^m, im- *r^7i. ; . ; ._. _ 

Soil, the depth of, incretseis |iroduoe, 1]^ — 

S^k, %iAI,i '0(^tfi$Mi Rottenness, ISti . j 

bad/^b^Mi DeadTdps^ 1^0. : . 

$tenis o# Ti-eet^fei^ng, <«>h'y, 55. - - 

i'<^N)^,''piftrtk7alBli4y vahible, 50.' 
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■"i^ shoi^i httW l^thened^ 101, BOO. 



'-'stioi^^if^h Spreading Heads, Ids. 
Stunipa^'1obg>iMBes higMy f^i)dicial, U4r- 
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Teachers, a word of advice to^ 208« 
Thinning, attedtion to, reduces Pruning, ^lj)8. 
■ ■ general ofafflcrvatioQs onj 199rJ205^^ 
Timber decreasing in Quantity, Hh^j . 

■ apparently strcmg, weak in,&ct,~5S»^.. 

■ knotty, proper application 9^ 61^ ♦ ► 

' seasoned-by Boiling, 173»'- ' .j p 

Training applicable to omamei^t^l U/s^^ 2in ; 
■ * ' ■■ of short Stems, with Aa$r ^cads,^ ISL 

■ U fc »i conic Heads,: S 14. . ; . ; \ . - : 
spiral HeiMJftiiai 14. . ^^'iiir.ji.,\- /,;.:> 

- t WQ or moi^ Heads froin,0n£!cfij|^n7,^.}jS 
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— — — - two Heads, obe abovfiiiilffijQt^, ? 14^ 
Trees, ifeeir Jmportaace, 464. ..,^. .- 1 p,,; /, ; 
— — clear of knots, gro\y: tall,-,«^,iix (,<,j..,; 

singular opinions i;e8pe«^ftg,J?8.i.;! 

good form of, proiongs^tlieif Ijfps, J;^3. 

« Ivy,-l>ound^ .144. . ■: ,,0 ifiq-.,t,;.!- .;, 

enlMgemcBt of^ how d/pagsy^trfjt^, .]^ 

whenin a-8|titfciof m|Rfl%eg49,; ;,{ .... , 

- their natui:al!f«rrns,ki?p^3Fyj|'$3^„ :>,„ ..^ 

- their inti6rna1rj^nictBrj|^|des|G;fiJ)9^^^^|^ 
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- weaik, metht)d of invi^qf j^t^,3^a, 
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Trees, disbarked all round, method of cure, 230. 
Vegetation controlled by Pruning, 222. 
Wooden Walls, part of title deeds, &c. 270. 
Woodmen, bad teachers, 13. 

" their practice quoted^ 170. 

Woodpeckers, damage done by, 117. 
Wood Management, ruinous on bad soils, 131. 
■ System means to defray itsexpences,257. 

— — System, estimate of its expences, 260. 
Wounds, general observations on, 223. 
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ERIUTUM. 

The note in page 186 refen to the experioHmt n^ktMl ia past 
176, and shoold have been inserted there. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



i 



THE Author give/is pirecthns and Designs 
in every Department of Ornameniat Garden- 
ihg ; and Itkewisej directs the Business of 
Plantingy of every Description^ as welt as 
the Objects of the present Treatise^ in any 
Part of the Kingdom. 

iVhere more agrteitt&te, wi^ Undertake the 
Super intendance of the above Objects, either 
by pqgriodicalBr ^eeasimud Vi^s^ 

Ornamental Gardening undertaken by Es- 
timate; — including the fnding of Plant Sy 
where required, 

ft^ Letters addressed to Huddersfeld, to 
No. 15. Nbrton-Falgate^er to J. Harding, 
St. Jaim$^s Stffwt^ London x^ i« iukf at- 
tended to. 



Of the PoUkhers of this Volume may be bad^ 
Wriitw by the same Author^ 

A new Edition^ with very great Additions^ 

OF 

THE PROFITABLE PLANTER; 

Being a Treatise on the Tbeoiy and Practice of 

PC ANTING, in every Description of Soil and Situation ; more 
particalarly those which are the most difficult ; — such as 

Elevated Sites^ Barren Heaths^ Rocky Soils, 8^c, 

iBdvding Usefttl HINTS on SHELTER and QRN AMENT. 

8to. with a Plate of Implements for Planting, 
invented by the Author. 



The following are selected from many other 

Testimonies, in Favour of this Work, 

^ We recommend the Observations of Mr. Pontey to the Notice 
•fall Persons, who may be in Situations where they can ap|(ly them.^ 

BritUh Critic^ July^ 1801. 
^ The Directions fur the Management of Plantations display great 
Judgment, and are apparently tiie Production of extensive Expe- 
rience ; while the Arrangement of tliese ornamental Additions to a 
House^ in a picturesque View, merit tlie Attention of the Builder.'* 

^ Critical Review, Jutie, 1 800. 

*^ Pontey, a professional, and apparently a competent Judge as- 
serts that our own is equal, or rather of the same Quality as Foreign 
Deal." 

Modern Land Steward, p. 345. 

^ The Author seems a Patriot not solicitious about his individuat 
Profit, as a contract Planter, but this Treatise will recommend hiiu to 
all who meditate extensive Plantations.' 

Agricultural Magazine, August, 1800. 
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Applicable to all kinds of 
Fences^ Gates^ Bridges, Ships, &€• 

in a letter to 
Dr. Parrt, of Bath: 



By JAMES CREASE, 

Inventor of Cheap Paint« 
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Printed for the Author, 53, West-Smithfieids 
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Paint without Smell. 



James Crease 8f Son, 

53, West Smithfieldy London^ 

beg to offer to the Pablk their 

Grecian White Paint, 

(a new dead white) for in-door work, 
ready prepared for use, which has no 
noxioos smelly requires no art in the 
wdng, and dries in a few hours. Sold 
in jars of 2, 4, 7 pounds, and upwards^ 
at one shilling per pound. 
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HINTS, Ac- 



Sir, 

The following Hints have been chiefly 
suggested, by lately reading a very ingenious 
paper, *^ on the causes of decay in wood, and 
the means of preventing it," communicated by 
you, to the Bath and West of England Society, 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Agriculture, Ma- 
nufactures and Commerce ; and recorded in the 
eleventh volume of the ^^ letters and papers," 
selected from the correspondence of that society. 



It is, I believe, about fourteen years ago, that 
the Bath and West of England Society offered a 
premium, to any person who might invent a 
cheap and durable paint, for the preservation of 
wood-work exposed to the weather. Having for 

2 
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a long time practically attended to the subject^ 
after a variety of experiments, I was enabled 
to offer a composition, at the very low price of 
half-a-guinea per hundred weight, of which 
there were considerable quantities sold, to the 
gentlemen in the environs of Bath, where I then 
resided : and to all of whom it o;ave satisfaction. 
Having from that period occasionally pursued 
the subject, I have lately established a manufac- 
tory in London for various kinds of cheap 
Paint ; and flattering myself that it may be of 
some use to the public, I shall take the liberty to 
make a few observations on the paper before me, 
connected as it is, with my present pursuits, leave- 
ing the causes of decay,' which you,Sir, have so in- 
geniously and philosophically examined, and 
content myself with only pointing out, the dif- 
ferent materials used for the preservation of 
wood-work, and laying down a few plain rules 
for their application. In suggesting this, no 
injury can accrue to the practical painters, 
many of whom I have the pleasure to 
rank among my friends ; as it cannot by any 
means supersede their art; because in all house 
painting, and other work, where neatness is re- 
quired, habit and experience are necessary to 
give that finish, which those- who are unaccus- 
tomed to the business cannot perform. 

There is no doubt but the consumption of all 
kinds of timber in this country increases rather 
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than diminishes, as well for architectural, as for 
naval purposes ; and this, together with the high 
price of that article, and the difficulty of procur- 
ing it, from the countries from which it has been 
usually imported, make it the duty, and interest 
of every one, to use means for its preservation; 
the want of a due attention to this, being often 
the cause of a much greater expence, by render- 
ing a renewal of wood-work absolutely ne- 
cessary; whereas, it might have endured much 
longer, had it been covered occasionally, with 
some substance, to preserve it from the effects of 
the weather. This is particularly the case in 
warm climates, and with shipping: where paint, 
or other substances, should never be spared from 
an idea of saving expence, as the sea air, together 
with the influence of the sun, and the water, ne- 
cessarily destroy the essence of the paint in a 
short time. 

There are two evils, to, which all paints are 
liable, both of which it is highly important to 
attend to : the one is, where, after the work has 
been done a few months, it presents the same 
appearance as if no oil had been mixed with it, 
the sun and air having quickly dispersed the great- 
er part of its most valuable properties.* The 



.Ss: 



* I have obseryed instances, where a kind of moss has 
Tcgetatcd on the horizontal parts of gates, rails, &c. which 
bad been covered by paint of this nature. 
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other is where the paint rises up in blisters^ 
which blisters, in course of time peel off^ and 
leave the wood almost bare. Having particularly 
attended to these two evils, I believe the former 
to be the greatest, although it has probably been 
the least noticed, while the latter, is not always 
detrimental to preservation. With regard to 
the blistering of paint, it chiefly takes place 
where there have been numerous coatings of 
chocolate colour or black paint, which had been 
made very thin with drying oil, but it does not 
so often occur in white, stone-colour, or lead 
colour paints; consequently, pigments, whose 
specific gravity, are the greatest, when dilu- 
ted with a proper proportion of drying oil^ are 
by far the least liable no blister. 



I observe. Sir, your proposal of trying an ad- 
mixture of siliceous, or flinty sand, with paint, to 
prevent it from rising in blisters, as well as to 
increase its durability; but I am doubtful as to 
the propriety of using sand as a mixture with 
paint; for, as the substances, which compose paint 
of every description, are immersed in the vehicle 
containing them, may not the particles of the 
sand you propose to use, with propriety be con- 
sidered to be themselves first painted, or varnish- 
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cd; and when applied to the coating of wood- 
work^ may not such wood- work, be said to Le co- 
vered with painted, or varnished particles? I 
have long considered that paints, even for the 
commonest purposes, ought to be finely ground: 
as they are not so liable to be rubbed off, are more 
easily worked, iand more oeconomical, to which 
may be added that they not only present a 
smoother appearance to the eye, but are more 
durable. Therefore, no advantage can arise from 
mixing sand with paint; nevertheless, in situa- 
tions, where a peculiar decay of wood-work is 
apprehended, as the parts of rails and posts near 
the ground, water-shoots, &c. &c. it might be 
used to advantage, in the following manner. 
After a sufficient number of coatings of paint 
have been laid on, to counteract the absorption, 
perhaps two or three, when dry, give it another 
thick and strong coat, and immediately cast as 
much of the sand over it, as will adhere to it> 
(the sand being perfectly free from moisture) 
which may be done with a sieve or drudging* 
box: when dry and hard, it will become almost 
an impenetrable crust, or casing of stone upon 
wood,and its durability may still be increased, by 
repeating the same operation, remembering, that 
the first coat of sand should be fast fixed, by at^ 
least a week's drying, before the second is laid 

4 
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on. This process, is intended to be applied^ with 
paint ground in linseed oil; diluted with 
drying oil ; and the incrustation thus formed^ 
will be found valuable for preservation^ as well 
as an antidote to blistering. 

I obser\'e. Sir, your having tried the applica- 
tion of powdered charcoal, something in the 
manner just described for the sand, and it is pro- 
bable, from its antiseptic quality., it may be use- 
fully applied in damp situations; but it would be 
better that it should be painted over ultimately, 
and not left as the sanded work is intended to be. 

The substances, which have been generally 
used, for the preservation of wood-work, ex- 
posed to the weather, are not very numerous; 
and are chiefly Pitch, Tar, Linseed Oil, and some 
kinds of Animal Oil, and of which different com- 
positions have been made, with minerals, ochres, 
earths, metallic oxides, &c. 

Pitch and tar, from their low price, have been 
used very extensively, and it is usual to mix with 
them some Spanish brown, in order to give them 
a body, as well as to cause them to harden after 
they are laid on. There are inconveniences 
however attending the use of pitcn and tar; 
they require to be made hot before they are laid 
on; the second coat will generally, more or less, 
dlssolre the first, and cause them to work up, as 
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the workmen call it; and added to ^hich^ a 
powerful sun will melt them for a considerable 
time thereafter.* 

From the objections to which the composi- 
tions of pitch and tar are liable^ I have for some 
time been attempting, by a variety of experi- 
ments, to overcome them, and flatter myself 
that my endeavours have not been altogether 
unsuccessful, by publickly introducing an arti- 
cle, which I call ^ Olive Brown Paint/ -This from 
the lowness of- its price, which is no more than 
that of tar, is sufficiently fluid to be used without 
any heat; it possesses a great body, will soon 
dry, and is not affected afterwards, as all other 
tar compositions arc, by the heat of the sun ; 
and, moreover, what may be considered by some, 
an additional recommendation, a coat of linseed 
oil paint may be laid on over rt, after the lapse 
of two or three months, which no compositions 
of pitch or tar, that I have hitherto known, will 
admit of; because they will melt, and crack, unn 
der the linseed oil paint, even for years after they 
have been done. 

One coat of the olive brown paint, will in 



* The price of labour is, in this country, a considerabt 
object, wherefore, in all compositions required to be used 
warm^ this also will be found an objection. 
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many cases, be sufficient for preservation^ but 
two coats will be ample. I am of opinion, that 
this paint, with an equal quantity of pitch (al- 
though I have had no opportunity of trying) 
would be found very superior for most purposes, 
where the latter is now used alone, but then, of 
course it must be laid on warm.* 

I observe. Sir, the composition you propose, 
with oil, rosin, brimstone, &c. to be applied 
warm, and which is no doubt a valuable one : in- 
deed, it is not a little flattering to me to acknow- 
ledge, that the essential properties of yours, do 
not materially difler from those of the olive brown 
paint, before alluded to. It occurs to me, that 
your composition might be successfully applied, 
where pitch is now generally used ; especi- 
ally, whenever the additional expence would not 
be an objection. There is little doubt in my 
mind, but that a composition might be formed 
with pitch, which would be very durable, and 
not much exceed the price of that article alone. 
But, that may probably be a subject for future 
consideration. 



♦ I would here recommend the pitch first to be well mel- 
ted, and the paint to be added to it cold, and after it becomes 
too thick, to be again warmed, bat not made too hot. 
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/ 

It has been generally supposed, that composi- 
tions of pitch, tar, 8fc. which are laid on warm> 
must be more valuable for preservation, than 
those which are applied cold; but I am inclined 
to doubt this, although you. Sir, as a philosopher, 
may see reason to think otherwise : they cer- 
tainly will not be found so oeconomical, because 
a given quantity of any substance, that is re- 
quired to be made warm, before it is used, will 
not cover so large a surface, as an equal quantity 
of any other that may be applied cold. 

Of all the vehicles for paint, hitherto known, 
linseed oil is acknowledged to be the best, and 
for preservation, there is probably nothing when 
mixed with paint, equal to this oil, after it has 
been properly boiled, with some of the metallic 
okides.* 

Amongst the different substances used for paint 
white lead is one of the most important, both 
as a white, as well as for mixing with other co- 
lours; but the ochres being less expensive, 
form very good, and useful paints, when 
properly prepared. Spanish brown, cTr red 
ochre, is probably the cheapest paint, but it is 
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* Drying oil and boiled oil are synonymous, 
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not deemed a pleasant colour, nor would I recom- 
mend it to be used alone. Chocolate colour. 
Lead colour, and invisible green are preferable 
all which are , compounded colours. This last 
colour, I need not inform you, is so denominat- 
ed, from its being proper for covering gates and 
rails, in parks, pleasure grounds, &c. by ren- 
dering them in a measure invisible at a distance, 
on account of its approximation to the hue 
of the vegetation. The other greens, of which, 
there is so great a variety, may be used according 
to the situations for which they are intended. 

In new and valuable wood work, I would al- 
ways recommend /bwr coats of paint to be laid 
on ; because, a good and complete coating of 
paint, on new work without doors, is in my opi- 
nion, of much greater importance, with regard 
to its duration, than is generally supposed ; and 
this perhaps, will also particularlf/ apply to ships> 
barges, boats, bridges, &c. 

I 

Before new work has the first coat laid on, 
attention should be paid that it is dry, and per- 
fectly free from sap ; as it is much sooner liable 
to decay, if painted while it is green. In giving 
the first coat, it is proper to make the paint to- 
lerably thin with oil, which causes it to flow with 
greater facility from the brush: the next coat, or 
coats, should be laid on with a good body, and 
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even ; and, the finishing coat, a little thinner,* 
but not to have so much oil mixed with it, as the 
priming, or first coat. 

In wood-work that has before been painted, 
two coats will generally be found enough, and, 
I do not recommend less than two, where preser- 
vation is required ; the first coat to be laid on 
with a good body, and even ; the last a little 
thinner. It is proper in all cases, that the under 
coat should be completely dry, before the next 
is laid on. In the common colours, three, or 
four coats of the same paints will be no object; 
but for the finer greens, the invisible green 
will do for the first and second coats, as two 
coats of the other greens will be sufficient. 

The remark, which you. Sir, have made with 
regard to oil of turpentine, is just; and it is bet- 
ter that as little of it should be used without 
doors as possible. In cases where paint may 
have become too viscid, or what is denominated 
by painters,^/af, it will be necessary to add a little 
to facilitate the using it: and, as all paint is apt 
soon to get into this viscid state, it is better never 



* White lead, and all calours, where that form^ the basis, 
roust be excepted, as they ought to ha?e the finishing coat 
laid on with a good body. 
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to keep it more than a day or two, after it is pre- 
pared for use ; but the oil should only be mixed 
with it when required to be laid on. And, here 
it may be proper to observe, that all paint should 
be preserved as much as possible from the exter- 
nal air; and if in casks with the heads fastened up, 
so much the better; in which situation it will al- 
ways keep longer. A great deal of paint is 
thrown away, owing to its being permitted 
to dry up in casks, or jars, to which the air 
has access^ from which circumstance, blame has 
been sometimes attached to the manufacturer, 
although without cause. The covering of paint 
with w^ter is a common custom, and is most 
proper to be resorted to, where a quick con- 
sumption isscxpected; but generally speaking 
it would be preferable to cover it with oil. 

It has been before observed that drying oil 
is the most proper for out-door purposes; it 
is desirable, both on account of its natural quality 
of drying, as well as for duration ; but where 
paiiit has become thick, or viscid, by long keeping, 
a little oil of turpentine may be added, in order 
to make it Work more pleasantly; although it is 
better, not to use any^ if it can be conveniently 
done without: it is often added^ under the ide^ 
of its being a dryer, but that is erroneous. 
If paints are properly manufactured, and are 
diluted with good drying oil, they will soon 
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become hard on out.door work, without the use 
of oil of turpentine, or any other article called 
dryer. 

In painting out-door work with white lead, it 
would answer best to dilute it with half drying 
oil, and half linseed; as the drying oil affects 
the colour of the white lead a little, but in all 
other colours, drying oil may be considered the 
best for the purpose of preservation. 

It may be enquired, perhaps, how long after 
wood work has been well painted, before it will 
be proper to pai||| it again, or in other words^ 
how long a good painting will last ? I answer^ 
that much must necessarily depend on the climate^ 
and the situation. In this country, I would 
recommend rails, gates, &c. to be done once 
in» three years at least: but for shipping it will 
be found advantageous once in six months : and> 
if exposed to a tropical sun, perhaps once in three 
months, would not be too often: but, in all such 
circumstances, no certain rule, can with profpri- 
ety, be laid down; however, a little attention and 
observation, will be of more use, than any thing 
that can be here proposed; and if the hints 
which have been suggested are properly applied, 
I sincerely trust they will not be without their 

advantages. lam, &c. 

James Creasb. 

53, Weit Sraithfield. 

ist September, 1808. 
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James Crease & Son, 
Colotomm anil 

Manufacturers of Cheap Paint, 



53, WEST SMITHFIELD, LONDON. 



Ofiye Brown Paint in casks of SDlb. and upwards, per lb. ^ . o S 

OIL PAINTS. 

lead Colodr, 4»...i;\ & 4 

Chocolate Colour, 4^ 

Invisible Green, O 4i. 

Slone Colour, .-...iiw-.O ft. 

Black e 

Garden Green S 

Eich Bottle Green, 1 0- 

Deep Sardinian Green SO 

Lightditto, ditto, L 2 

Rainbow Green, « 3 

PreparedPaint Oil for priming, per gs^ ••«... 5 6 

New Drying Oil, 1 % 

White Lead, &c. &c« 




Hazard and Carthew, PriDters, Beech-Street, Barbican. 
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